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DECIDED STRENGTH 


SHOWN BY MARKET IN SPITE OF 
MANY RUMORS, 


Some of Which Have Basis in Fact.— 
Refused Iron Quickly Ab- 
sorbed. — Activity in 
Finished Lines 
Continues. 


“The pig iron market continues to be 
the center of interest, and considering 
the number of rumors afloat, which 
would tend to increase any inherent 
weakness, remarkable strength is 
shown. One event which has. been 
widely referred to in newspaper re- 
ports as an indication of weakness was 
the action of a large independent steel 
maker in refusing, on account of what 
it considered the excessive price, to 
take about 50,000 tons of Bessemer and 
basic pig iron on a sliding scale con- 
tract which permitted such action in 
case the price reached a certain point. 
The ease with which this tonnage, 
suddenly thrown upon the market, was 
absorbed is, however, proof of the 
strength of present conditions. At 
the time the iron was refused, one in- 
terest which makes. basic iron was 
badly in need of iron for its custom- 
ers and bought a part of the tonnage 
at about $22, and a large steel making 
interest, whose production of iron had 
been curtailed by the blowing out of 


several of its furnaces, was another 


buyer. 
In a few centers, espe- 
Southern SER 5 
; cially in Chicago, there is 
Concessions. 


clearly a‘ disposition on 
the part of some southern sellers to 
grant concessions, but so far there is 
very little change in quotations and 
the prospect of improving production 
and shipments from the south is not 
bright. Little business is being done in 
northern iron, in which the market is 


quiet but firm. Steel makers adhere 
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to their policy of staying out of the 
market. 

— oe samieotons sal are that 
Shipments. shipments of woe ore 
from the Lake Superior 
ranges next season may amount to 42,- 
000,000 tons, about 2,000,000 tons 
more than has been estimated. The 
ability of the railroads in handling ore 
from the mines to the upper lake docks 
will be an important factor in deter 
mining whether this immense tonnage 
can be moved. There is some appre- 
hension of a shortage of labor on the 
ranges next summer. 


In finished lines there is 


Finished 


: no diminution in the great 
Material. 


activity which has long 
prevailed. In structural shapes, in which 
the demand has not been so strong as in 
most other lines, there is some improve 
ment. In sheets and plates the mills are 
falling farther behind in their del-veries 


On account of the blow 


Coke and 
Old Material. 


ing out of a number of 

furnaces for repairs, the 
coke market is somewhat easier. Scrap 
is irregular and dull in most centers 


Cars Ordered.—The Pennsylvania 
railroad and one of its constituent 
companies have contracted for 5,300 
steel under frame box cars, 2,500 of the 
standard XL type going to the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., and 2,500 to the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., while the for- 
mer concern secured 300 special box 
cars equipped with ventilators for the 
fruit trade. The contract is the first 
result of the recent successful financial 
plans of the Pennsylvania railroad to 
raise money to care for the new roll 
ing stock to meet requirements 


Will Double Its Plant.—The plant 
of the Union Switch & Signal Co., at 
Swissvale, near Pittsburg, will within 
a short time be doubled in capacity. 
The company, which is a part of the 
Westinghouse interests, has acquired 
the property of the Edgewood Golf 
Club, comprising about 30 acres, ad- 
joining the present plant. 
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MINING MACHINERY 

Is Put in Great Demand by Canadian 
Development.—Industria] News. 

Toronto, Canada, Feb. 25.—A _ great 

demand for mining machinery has been 





created by the Cobalt mining boom, and 
of late there has been much activity in 
this branch of the trade. In the earlier 
days of the camp production was mainly 
carried on by primitive methods, as the 
ore lay near the surface, but since the 
era of extensive capitalizations set in, 
nearly all the producing mines, or those 
likely to become such, are being equipped 
with modern plants. Since last spring 
56 plants have either been installed or 
are now under order, and with the in- 
crease of companies many more will be 
required as soon as spring sets in. The 
establishment of several smelters has also 
required a quantity of costly machinery. 
The largest industry of this kind, now 
approaching completion, is the smelter 
erected by the Montreal Reduction & 
Smelting Co., near North Bay on the 
Temiskanning & Northern Ontario rail- 
way for the treatment of Cobalt and 
other ores. Six buildings have been 
erected with 43,000 feet of floor space. 
Four smelting furnaces are being in- 
stalled, each of 250 tons capacity, with 
a reverbatory of 500 tons capacity. These 
will be sufficient for present needs, but 
it is proposed ultimately to add 10 or 12 
more furnaces for which provision has 
been made. A battery of four 150 horse- 
power boilers and two compound engines 
made from special designs by the Jenckes 
Machine Co., of Sherbrooke, Que., has 
been put in. An electrical dynamo for 
special concentration work made by the 
Westinghouse Co. weighs 60,000 pounds, 
and contains 480 miles of wire. The ma- 
chinery already installed has cost $350,- 
ooo, and a large quantity necessary to 
complete the plant has been ordered in 
the United States, England, Germany, 
and France, which will bring the total 
cost up to $1,000,000. It is intended to 
make the smelter as perfect in equipment 
as possible, machinery being provided to 
treat ore of all kinds by 12 different proc- 
esses. J. H. Brown, a well-known min- 
ing engineer of Montreal, is manager. 

Another industry of a similar nature is 
that of the North American Refining & 
Smelting Co., composed of Cobalt mine 
owners. The company has decided 
to build a smelter at Thorold, on the 
Welland canal, to cost $250,000. 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS. 


PITTSBURG. 


Bessemer Pig Refused is Easily Dis- 
posed of.—No Price Cutting. 


Office of Tux gy ey oe 
$21 Parx Buitpinc, Feb. 27 


The strength of the present situation 
is reflected by the total absence of 
price cutting. As far as finished lines 
are concerned, the extremely heavy 
specifications against standing con- 
tracts have been keeping pace with 
those of previous weeks and in spite 
of the short month February prom- 
ises to eclipse any month during the 
past winter. The only finished line 
not sold up for many months to come 
is structural. This has been running 
light, but from a mill standpoint is 
causing no uneasiness, ‘as steel usually 
taken by these. mills is readily taken 
by other finishing mills and there is 
still a considerable shortage of semi- 
finished material. 

The situation regarding steel bars 
has: now reached an acute stage and 
delivery promises are about on a par 
with those on steel plates. If all con- 
tracts now on the books are fully 
specified, mills will _operate uninter- 
ruptedly for the next seven months. 
No definite promises are being made 
on new business and current specifica- 
tions are so heavy that the leading 
producers have inaugurated a system 
of apportionment by which their steel 
bar output will be divided as equitably 
as possible, this plan now being in op- 
eration on plate distribution. 

Pig Iron.—The report that a large 
tonnage of Bessemer pig iron has been 
refused by a large consumer on ac- 
count of the high monthly average 
price on which basis it was bought last 
fall; has been verified, but results re- 
ported as the outcome of this refusal 
have been misleading. The amount 
refused was 51,000 tons, but the effect 
of this iron being thrown on the mar- 
ket has scarcely been felt, inasmuch as 
it was readily disposed of in other di- 
rections and there is still a marked 
scarcity, Only one producer in the val- 
leys had sliding scale contracts based 
on average monthly prices, and this 
furnace interest announces’ it has prac- 
tically no iron to sell prior to July 1. 

New inquiries for Bessemer and 
basic iron are very light and the only 
sale reported during the week was 500 
tons of Bessemer for early March de- 
livery at $23, valley furnace. While 
there is not even a remote idea at this 
time that Bessemer iron during the 


present year will drop to $20, it is un- 


derstood the leading interest stands 
ready to take 200,000 tons ‘if this figure 
Second quarter Bessemer 
is holding strong at $22 valley 
minimum and $21.50 for last half de- 
livery. Northern No. 2 foundry 
quoted $23 to $23.50 valley for second 
quarter and $21.50 to $22 for last half. 


is reached. 
as a 


is 


Forge iron is scarce and off foundry 
some cases as 
gray forge. No. 2 
is being quoted $19 Birmingham for 
last half by large interest, and 


$18.50 by another, but a large South- 


is being sold in 
Southern 


iron 
foundry 


one 
ern producer is selling iron for that 


delivery at $18, Birmingham. [or sec 
ond quarter delivery we quote as fol- 


lows: 
SED CEE side cesccasescecess oe $22.00 to 22 50 
Bessemer, Pittaburg................. 22.85 to 23.35 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg ........... 23.35 to 23.85 
No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburg ........... 23.85 to 24.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg.............. 22.25 to 22.50 
ERT SES 22.00 to 22.25 
Sh: PE oc dacpebsenvers cops ve 22.85 to 23.10 
Ferro-Manganese.—The ferro-man- 
ganese market in this district at the 


present time is more of a speculation 
futures than it has been for some 
time past. On imported 80 per cent 
grade for prompt delivery, we quote 
Pittsburg, but this figure could 
probably be shaded $1 on carload lots. 
For last half delivery we quote $70 
Pittsburg. Imported 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon is quoted $110; 12 per cent do- 
mestic, $36; 11 per cent domestic, $35. 

Steel.—The marked scarcity of semi- 
finished material, due to the heavy de- 
mands of finishing mills of producers, 
has shown The only 
transactions reported during the week 


on 


$75 


no change. 


were on a fair tonnage of soft Bes- 
quarter 
The 


material 


semer billets for third deliv- 


ery at $30, Youngstown. usual 
sellers of semi-finished this 
district are entirely out of the market 


in 


for deliveries this side of July 1, and 
it is with difficulty, and only by refus- 
ing to continue old contracts as they 
expire that regular customers are be- 
ing supplied, and then not to the ex- 
tent of their full requirements. Soft 
Bessemer billets, 4 x 4 and larger are 
quoted nominally $29.50 to $30, Pitts- 


burg, and open-hearth $31 to $32. 
Sheet and tin bars are quoted $30. 
Skelp.— With conditions unchanged 


and continued heavy demand for what 
surplus is offered in the open market, 
we continue to quote the following 
nominal prices: 

3essemer, grooved, 1£.80c to 1.85c; 
sheared, 1.75c to 1.80c; basic, grooved, 
1.85c to 1.90c; sheared, 1.80c to 1.85c; 
2.1§c to 2.25c; 


iron skeJp, sheared, 


grooved, 2c to 2.10c. 


Muck Bar. 


quiry and one small sale of muck bar 


-There has been some in- 


during the week under review, but the 
supply is very limited and on all pig 
metal bar we quote $37.50 to $38 and 
on part scrap bar $36.75, nominal. 


Plates.—Mills are in such shape re- 
garding deliveries in this district that 
they are practically out of the mar- 
four 


ket, being sold up for at least 


months and in the case of the leading 


interest six months. Eastern plate 
makers are demanding and securing 


from $2 to $4 premium for month or 


six weeks’ delivery. Prices are un- 
changed as follows: 

Tank plate %-inch thick, 614 to 100 
inches, 1.70c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg. 
Light plate schedule, No. 10, 1.80c; Nog. 
11-12, 1.85c; Nos. 13-14, 1.90c; Nos. 15- 
16, 2c. Extras on the regular plate 


schedule are as follows per 100 pounds: 
Boiler and flange steel plates o.10c; A. 


B. M. A. and ordinary firebox _ steel 
plates, 0.20c; stilt bottom steel, 0.30c; 
marine steel, 0.40c; locomotive firebox 
steel, o5oc; all sketches, excepting 
straight taper plates varying not more 
than four inches in width at ends, nar- 
rowest end not being less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; complete circles, 0.20c. Plates in 
width over 100 inches up to 110 inches, 
0.05c; Over 110 inches up to 115 inches, 
0.10c; over 115 inches up to 120 inches, 
0.15c; Over 120 inches up to 125 inches, 
0.25c; over 125 inches up to 130 inches, 
0.50¢; Over 130 inches, 1.00c. Gages 
under 14-inch to and including 3-16-inch 
plates on thin edges, o.10c; under 3-16 


under No. 


Five cents 


to and including No. 8, 0.15¢; 
8 and including No. 9, 0.25¢c. 
extra for less than carl 


ads. Terms, net 


cash in 30 days. 
Sheets. 
iness in carload lots 


Considerable premium bus- 
at 


quotations 


from $1 to $2 


above official has been 
closed during the week, particularly in 
roofing. With continued heavy speci- 
short 


all 


records from the standpoint of speci- 


fications February, although a 
month, promises’ well to eclipse 


fications against standing contracts. 
Car shortages have delayed shipment 
and the leading interest alone has piled 
up at its various plants material requir- 
ing 1,000 cars which it is unable to get. 
No official third quarter price has been 
announced but considerable unsolicited 
business has been placed for that de- 
livery subject to prices to be an- 
This has been done to 

Some of the  inde- 


interests have been 


nounced later. 
insure delivery. 
pendent handi- 


capped by a shortage in their spelter 
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supply. We quote as follows, subject 
to the usual discounts 

Black steel sheets one pass cold 
olled Nos. II-I2, 2.20c; Nos. 13-14, 
225c; Nos. 15-16, 2.300 Nos. 17-21, 
235c; Nos. 22-24, 2.40c; Nos 25-20 
2.45c; No. 27, 2.50c; No. 28, 2.60c; No. 
29, 2.75c; No. 30, 2.85c; galvanized, 
Nos. I0-I1, 2.05¢ Nos. 12-14 2.75C;} 


Nos. 22-24, 3.15¢ Nos. 25-26, 3.35 

No 27, 3.55 No. 28, 3.75c; No. 20 
1 oor “i s) ) 1.25 ( rrug ted roo! 
ne Sy << per Squaré tor No De) 
painted, 2 nch corrugation and $3.25 
per square No. 28 galvanized, 2% inch 
corru on Blue nt led sheets 
No. 10 and heavier, 1.85 Nos. 11-12 
1.Qoc Nos. 13-14, 1.9 Nos. 15-16 


se 
me 
uv 

- 
os 
o 


this market, aside from the continued 
he Vy sp ric tions As n th 1s of 
ss consid bl 1S! ted third 
quarter business has | n " t 
current prices We cont to quot 


, 23.90 I. « b. mill, Pittsburg 1s 
trict Terms, 30 days, less tw pet 
cent for cash in 10 days 

Rails an rack Material.—The past 
week was the fth consecutive week of 
light business in st d rails nd 
the tonnage « sed s been so incon 
siderable as to be scarcely worth t 
mentioning The me ht rail bus 
ness | been ittle below the averagt 
mounting to s ly half the’'l t 

ul capac f mills with a tull 
supply of steel The 1 tiations on 
by traction lin e still held up and 
ixen i] nu ll the week s been ex 
tremely dull Ther has been no 
change m prices 1 quote as fol 
ows 

Fift Pp nd 1 | 1¢1 500-ton iots 
und over, $28; « vads and less than 
soo tons $30 less tl carload lots, $22 
8-pound, $40; 12-p und, $36 to $37 16 
pound, $35 to $36; 20-pound, $34 to $35; 


25 to 45-pound, $33 to $34; angle splice 


standard sections, 


f 


for forward deliveries, $2.50 

Merchant Bars.—Mill conditions as 
far as steel bars are concerned have 
reached that point where no definite 
delivery promises are being made on 
new business and the best that can be 
done under the most favorable condi- 
tions is from four to five months. Bar 
iron, while it is not moving as freely 
nor in as large tonnages as during the 
two weeks previous, is strong at prices 
quoted and sales are being made at 
1.85c base Pittsburg, 1.60c to 1.65¢ bas 
Pittsburg, plus freight to point of ship 
ment for shipment west. We quote as 
follows: 

Common iron bars, 1.80c Pittsburg 
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Structural Material.—N 


Wire and Wire Nails.—The « 
beyond capacity 


but unchanged, as fol 


15, for jobbers in carloads; 


plain wire, $1 


Merchant Pipe. 


and specifications 


Steel 

black galv 

% to inch 66 50 
% Inch maida as eeenunie 4 





Oe eo ann a 70 58 
X% to 6inches..... _ 74 64 
7 to 12 inches.. 69 54 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
% to % inch Bu 7 
\% to 4 inches 66 54 
44 to 8 inches. 2 50 
Double extra strong plain ends, \ to 
8 inches 55 “4 
Boiler Tubes.—<Aside from continued 
eavy specifications for both locomo 
tive nd merchant boiler tubes, no 
change is noted in this market, aside 
from the advance of 34 1 ton on the 
basing sizes, announcement of which 
was made last week We quote as 
llows 
Boiler tubes Steel Iron 
1 to 1% inches 47 47 
1% to 24 inches 5v 42 
2% inches 61 2 
4 to 5 inches - 65 52 
26 to 13 inches 5Y 42 


Leas than carloads two pointe leas, 
2% inches and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per cent, 
net, extra, 
% inches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per cent, net 
extra 


Coke.—While foundry coke is in fair 
demand for both spot and future ship 
ment and prices have not changed, 
there has been a still further softening 
yrices of furnace coke due to 
several suspensions of shipments 
Among the furnaces suspended are 
those of the Nittany Iron Co., Belle 
fonte, Pa., one furnace of the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna Co., and the Struthers 
Furnace, all out Susp nsions on coke 
shipments by several large interests are 
imulation of stocks laid in 
n anticipation of bad weather and 
poor railroad facilities, whic 


h have not 
materialized There are now between 
100 and 150 cars of spot furnace coke 
on the market. We quote spat fur 
nace coke $3.40 to $3.50, and for ship 
ment prior to July 1, $3.20 to $3.25 
and for the remainder of the year $3.19 
to $3.15. Foundry coke for spot ship- 
ment or delivery before July 1 is 
quoted $3.75 to $3.85 and for shipment 
during the remainder of the year $3.65 
to $3.7: 
Old Material.—-The scrap market 
continues stagnant and it is an exceed- 
ingly hard matter to get anybody in- 
terested except in the comparatively 
brisk movement in borings and turn 
ings due to the demand and advanced 
prices in the east. The Allegheny 
Steel Co. during the past week bought 
between two.and three thousand tons 
borings and turnings. There is no 


movement in heavy melting scrap. For 


delivery in the Pittsburg district, 
prompt shipment, we quote as fol 
era 


Heavy melting scrap, $18 to $18.5: 
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re-rolling rolls, $20.50 to $21; bundled 
sheet scrap, $16 to $16.50; iron axles, 
$30.50 to $31; old iron rails, $23 to 

’ $23.50; No. 1 wrought scrap, $19.50 to 
$20; old car wheels, $24 to $24.50; low 
phosphorus scrap, $22.50 to $23; ma- 
chine shop turnings, $15.50 to $16; 
axle turnings, $10 to $16.50; cast bor- 
ings, $13.25 to $13.50; No. 1 cast scrap, 
$20 to $20.50. 

Hoops and Bands.—Due to this be- 
ing the tail end of the contract per- 
iod, but very little new business is be- 
ing done and new contracts are not 
expected until the beginning of the 
second quarter. Specifications are 
running about even with mill ship- 
ments and we continue to quote: 

Hoops in carload lots, 2c; in less 
than carload lots, 2.10c; bands, 1.60c 
base, half extras as per standard steel. 


CHICAGO. 


Pig Iron Market Develops Some 
Weakness.—An Acute Stage. 


Office of Tue Inon Traps Review. 
1362 Monapnocx Btiock, Feb. 26 


The center of attraction is pig iron. 
Keen interest is displayed in every 
move and rumor regarding the situa- 
tion. The air is full of bearish talk 
and authenticated reports are current 
that southern prices are being shaded 
for other deliveries besides the last 
half. There is no change in northern 
quotations, the only development of 
interest affecting local iron being the 
blowing out of the Spring Valley, Ill, 
furnace for the completion of some 
necessary repairs. It will be idle 
about thirty days. Scrap continues 
weak. 

No features of unusual interest or 
signifieance have developed either in 
finished or semi-finished products. The 
only price change is in light rails, and 
these have been marked up $2 a ton. 
Specifications and new tonnage for all 
materials, excepting structural shapes, 
are enormously heavy and greatly in 
excess of the capacity of mills. 

Some improvement is noted in struc- 
turals, and if only half the building 
projects under consideration reach the 
letting stage, the dullness in this 
branch will not be of long duration. 

Pig Iron.—The struggle between 
buyers and sellers on last half require- 
ments continues. The market has 
reached an acute stage and considera- 
ble uneasiness is manifested as to the 
final outcome. Trading is almost 


wholly restricted to first and second 
quarter requirements—and under the 
brisk shopping of these wants some 
weakness has developed in southern 
iron for the second quarter, furnaces 
having accepted several lots at less 
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than $22 Birmingham, the long estab- 
lished price. Spot iron is without 
change in value, southern No. 2 
foundry being firm at a minimum of 

23 Birmingham and northern No. 2 
at $27.50 Chicago. 

For the last half, the market is very 
perplexing. On the surface it appears 
placid enough, but there are many ag- 
itated currents below. Backed by 
strong influences in sympathy with 
their desires and fortified by the 
knowledge of concessions on second 
quarter transactions, the bears are dis- 
posed to continue their waiting policy. 
The “stand-patters” on the other hand, 
have an important element of strength 
in the present sold-up condition of 
their furnaces and in the ability of 
railroads to overcome the car famine, 
and anticipate no marked decline as an 
outcome of the present deadlock. Nev- 
ertheless the schedule based on $18.50 
Birmingham for southern No. 2 
foundry for this delivery has been 
shaded 50 cents a ton in several in- 
stances, and while it is not an open 
price the lower quotation can still be 


obtained. A concession from the es-° 


tablished valley price on basic has also 
been offered, but neither was a suf- 
ficient inducement to land the big or- 
ders that are pending. Local foundry 
iron is firm at a minimum of $23.50 
Chicago for No. 2 foundry for the last 
half, and not even the competition of 
several Ohio furnaces selling in this 
market at $23.30 has succeeded in 
breaking this price. 

Lake Superior charcoal continues 
strong at $27.50 Chicago for spot ship- 
ment, and $26.50 for the entire first 
half. Quotations below are for the last 
half, those for southern irons being on 
the basis of a $4.10 freight rate. 


Lake Superior charcoal...........- $25.50 to 26.50 
Northern Foundry No.1....... y+ +» 24.0@to 24.50 
Northern Foundry No. 2............ 23.50 to 24.00 
Northern Foundry No. 3............. 23.00 to 23,50 
Northern Scotch Foundry.......... 24.00 to 24.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 1......... 23.39 to 23.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 2........ 22.80 to 23.30 
Southern Foundry No. 1............ 22.60 to 23.10 
Southern Foundry No.2............. 22.10 to 22.60 
Southern Foundry No.3............- 21.60 to 22.10 
Southern Foundry No.4............. 21.10 to 21 60 
Southern No. 1 Soft...............++- 22.60 to 23 10 
Southern No. 2 Soft.................. 22.10 to 22.60 
Southern Gray Forge............... 19.60 to 21.10 
Southern Mottled...................- 19.10 to 19.60 
SouthernSilveries 4 per cent to 6 
per cent Silicon.................: 24.60 to 25.10 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 
8 to 10 per cent Silicon 29.30 to 30.30 
Malleable Bessemer................-.- 23.58 to 24.00 


Billets and Rods.—The pressure for 
crude steel is unbated. . Considerable 
western business is placed with Penn- 
sylvania mills because of the scanty 


offerings of Chicago producers. The’ 


former are asking on the basis of $34 
at the mill for forging billets, netting 
between $37 and $38 Chicago, the range 
of prices asked by local makers. 
Wire rods continue scarce and are 
firm at a minimum of $37 Pittsburg. 
Iron and Steel Bars.—There is a 
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total absence in the market of any el- 
ement that might be construed as re- 
flecting upon the strength of the situ- 
ation. Specifications for steel bars are 
unusually free, but deliveries continue 
very slow. The congestion of business 
on mill books is so great that little 
hope is expressed that existing con- 
tracts will be completed within the 
time specified. The movement in bar 
iron is promising, fabricators contract- 
ing for liberal tonnages and taking all 
the material they can get. Producers 
are firmly maintaining prices at a min- 
imum of 1.65c Pittsburg. This quota- 
tion is obtainable only on desirable 
business; for small lots, or for quick 
shipments, from $1 to $2 a ton higher 
is asked. We quote for Chicago de- 
livery, as follows: 

Hard steel angles, 1.75c; soft steel 
bars and bands, 1.76%c, half extras; 
soft steel angles less than 3 x 3, 
1.86%4c; hoops, 2.1654c base, full ex- 
tras. We quote bar iron from stock 
2.25c; full extras; soft steel rounds 
and squares, 3 inches and larger, $2 
per 100 pounds base; flats, 2 inches to 
4 inches by 1% inch and larger, $2 per 
100 pounds base; 4™% inches x § in- 
ches and 6 inches x 5-16 inch and 
thicker, $2 per 100 pounds base; all 
ovals, half rounds, $2 per 100 pounds 
base; steel bands, $2, half extras; 
soft steel hoops, 2.40c to 2.50c, full ex- 
tras. Other sizes not mentioned 
above, $2 per 100 pounds base plus half 
extras. 

Plates:—No diminution is noted in 
the volume of business placed with 
mills. The week’s tonnage was greatly 
augmented by a large contract from a 
local jobbing interest. The conges- 
tion on the books of the leading pro- 
ducer is unrelieved. Six months is the 
best delivery it can make on sheared 
plates, while nine months is required 
for the shipment of universal sizes. 
Independent interests, however, are 
offering deliveries of both products 
within ten days on the basis of 1.80c 
Pittsburg. Prices are without change 
as follows: 

Plates ™% inch and thicker 6% to 
100 inches wide, either universal or 
sheared, 1.70c Pittsburg base. For ex- 
tras, see Pittsburg report. Freight 
rate to Chicago, 16'4e per 
100 pounds. Jobbers’ price for 
shipment from local stocks are 


as follows: Tank steel % inch 
and heavier up to 72 inches wide, 
2.30¢; 3-10 inch up to and 


including 60 inches wide, 2.30; 3-16 
inch 72 inches wide, 2.55c; No. 8 up to 
6o inches wide, 2.35c. Flange steel, 
25c extra; heads, 25c extra. 


Sheets:—The local situation is with- 
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out appreciable change. Demand is 
undiminished, and premiums are occa- 
sionally being obtained for quick ship- 
ments. Specifications are continually 
in excess of capacity, resulting in the 
entire output of every mill going into 
immediate consumption. We quote 
carload lots, as follows: 

Black sheets Nos. 8, 9 and 10, 1.90c¢ 
Pittsburg; No. 28 gage, 2.60c Pitts- 
burg Galvanized sheets No. 28 gage 
3.75c Pittsburg. Freight to Chicago 
164%c per 100 pounds, Jobbers’ prices 
on less than carload lots from store 
are as follows: No. 10, 2.25¢ to 2.30c; 
No. 12, 2.30c to 2.35c; No. 14, 2.35c¢ to 
2.40c; No. 16, 2.45¢ to 2.50c; Nos. 18, 
20, 2.70c to 2.80c; Nos. 22, 24, 2.75c to 
2.85c; No. 26, 2.80c to 2.90c; No. 27, 
2.85c to 2.95c; No. 28, 2.95c to 3.05c; No 
30, 3.35c. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 
to 20, 3.40c to 3.45c; Nos. 22 and 24, 
3.55¢ to 3.60c; No. 26, 3.75¢ to 3.80c; 
No. 27, 3.95 to 4c; No. 28, 4.15¢ to 
4.20c; No, 30, 5.35¢ to 5.40. 

Structural Steel:—Plans for the new 
depots to be erected by the Chicago 
& Northwestern and Pennsylvania 
railways are sufficiently far advanced 
to give an idea of the amount of steel 
that will be required in each. The 
North Western depot, it is said, will 
require between 12,000 and 15,000 tons, 
and the Union depot between 
15,000 and 20,000 tons. Work on 
both projects will be started this sum- 
mer, although the steel for neither will 
be required before the spring of: 1908. 
The Union depot will be built by the 
Pennsylvania lines, and the contract 
for the steel will doubtless go to the 
Cambria Steel Co. New tonnage 
placed with local mills shows an in 
crease over previous weeks, but there 
is no improvement in the volume of 
specifications. The only contract of 
importance let this week was for the 
Lehigh Valley coal dock at South Chi- 
cago, 2,500 tons, which was awarded 
to the Morava Construction Co. 
Prices are without change, as follows: 

Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inchés 
inclusive, 1.70c Pittsburg. For extras 
see Pittsburg report. Freight rate from 
that city to Chicago is 16¥%c per 100 
pounds. Quotations from store are 
as follows: 

All angles, three inches and larger, 
inclitding six inches, $2.05 to $2.10 per 
100 pounds; angles over six inches, 
$2.15 per 100 pounds base, beams, 
three inches to 15 inches, inclusive, 
$2.05 to $2.10 per 100 pounds base; 
channels, three inches and larger, 
$2.05 per 100 pounds base. Less than 
carload lots are $2 a ton higher than 
foregoing price . 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Traction 
and , industrial interests have placec 
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pound sections, $35, 25-p 


20-pound, $37; 16-pound, $38 


$39, and lighter sections 


pound, $45.50, all f. o. b 


quantities, 2.50c; bolts, 


to 2.75c; smalier 


nuts, and 3c with hexas 
Merchant Steel.— MM 
that they are making 


Prices are as foll 

I ushed « ‘ 
st¢ 1.90) 1 is 

4 incl 1.9! bas 
x nch and larger 
channels for solid rubbet 
I inch, 2.20'%4« id 1 
2.161%4c; smooth _finis! 


steel, 2.16%c; flat sle 


concave and convex 
2.06'4c; cutter shoe, 2 
steel, 2.31%4c; railway spr 
crucible tool steel, 6'4« 
higher prices asked on sj 


Shafting is very strong 
are without change at 50 
in car lots and 45 per cen 
car lots, in base territory 
Cast Iron Pipe.—A cont 
tons has been awat 
Duluth to the United St 
Pipe & Foundry Co. Or 
ranging between 100 


very plentiful. Prices for 


. “45 . 
livery are firm as follows 


water pipe, $38.60; 6 to 


sive, $37.60; 16-inch and upward, $ 


ton less; gas pipe $1 a 
all sizes. 


Merchant Pipe.—Th« 


the jobbing trade is unusu 


and mills are congested wi 


Deliveries continue slow 
as folows: 3% to six 
pipe, 74 
ized, 64.35 per cent dis 


store in small lots, Chicas 


tors are asking 72'% pet 


on the base sizes 


Boiler Tubes.—Since the 


221 
I ve 
Prices 
| 
. ee! 
( . css 
’ 0 { 1] irom 
: ve quote 60 off for steel; 47% 
! l 47 eamless 
Wire Products.—1 ther of the 
10 Y t itself to in 
l I \ Pp od 
stocks have diminished 
ve been ( lled 
pments, As a 
t the t these have 
P ' , as 
t be d ed, and 
I f Ited. The 
t ntinues very i tive, and 
re TT ly uphe tl VW S quote 
{ obbers. Cl] i ery, as fol 
$2.15; | ted barb wire 
$ ‘ barbed wire, $2.60; 
t wire, $2.30; polished 
$2 Carload lots to retail 
‘ e cen ] : ess than car- 
lots, 15 cents higher 
Old Material.—No material hange 
noted in tl ip situation, De 
t 1 t sactions are tew 
es | but not enough to 


much movement. We quote as 


gross tons being given in the 


Old Steel Rails (4 feet and over) $19.00 to 19.50 
Old Steel Rails (leas than 4 feet).... 18.00 to 18 50 


23.00 to 23.50 
25.00 to 26.00 


Old Car Wheels 

Old Iron Rails 

Light Section Relayers. 45 lbs. and 
under, subject to inspection .. 30.00 to 32 00 

Relaying Rails, subject to inspection 31.00 to 82.00 

Frogs, Switches and Guards. 16.50 to 17.00 

Heavy Melting Steel 16.00 to 16.60 

Mixed Country Steel 12.50 to 13.00 


We quote net tons as follows: 


No. 1 R. R. Wrought , .. «++ $15.25 to 15.50 
No. 2 R. R. Wrought ... 14.35 to 14.50 
Shafiing .. 17.00 to 17.50 
Dealers Porge No. 1 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought Pipe and Flues 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 Cast, 150 pounds and less. 17.50 to 18.00 


No.1 Mill . 10,50 to 11.00 
Mized Busheling (No. 1 & No. 2).... 11.00 to 11,50 
Country Sheet .-- 850to 9.00 


11.50 to 12.00 
.. 15.00 to 16.00 
. 26 to 27.00 
21.00 to 21.50 
11.00 to 11.00 


No. 1 Boilers Cut 
Boiler Punchings 
[ron Car Axles 
Steel Car Axles 
Iron Axle Turnings 


Cast Borings aa &HOto B10 
Mixed Borings, etc. spvapeans Jee 
Machine Shop Turnings .. 11.00 te 11.50 


Railroad Malleable 16.00 to 16.00 


Agricultural Malleable .. 15.00 to 15.05 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap... 14 50 to 16.00 
Old Iron Splice Bars ... 20.00 to 21,50 
Coke.—The feature of greatest in- 
est in the local market is the an- 
nouncement made by this review last, 


week that the United States Steel 


Corporation is planning the erection 


I ' 
f 400 by-product coke ovens at its 
Joliet plant to supply the blast fur- 


es there with their fuel require- 
ments. This move is of far-reaching 
importance, for should the installation 
her plants of the 


Steel Corporation in the west will be 


‘ rly « i ae by-product 
ke was first placed on the market 





aR 
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in this territory, it has gradually sup- 
planted the Connellsville product for 
both furnace and foundry use. The 
fact that it is not more widely used is 
‘because the capacity of the local ovens 


_ is not sufficient for the demand. Prices 


of both Connellsville and West Vir- 
ginia grades are without change, rang- 
ing from $3.85 to $4 ovens for early 
delivery, and from $3.75 to $3.85 for 
forward shipment. By-product coke is 
firm at $6.90 to $7.15 Chicago. 


CLEVELAND. 





Forty-two Million Tons of Ore May 
Be Mined Next Season.—De- 
mand for Spot Iron. 


Office of Tux Inow Traps Review. / 
Brewnine Buitpine, Feb. 26) 


Iron Ore.—Observers in close touch 
with the ore situation now state that un- 
less there is a labor shortage on the 
ranges the mines can easily produce 42,- 
000,000 tions for shipment during the 
next season. There will be no difficulty 
in the vessels carrying this immense 
tonnage, but it is doubted whether the 
railroads would be able to haul so much 
from the mines to the docks. There 
would have been a considerably targer 
shipment last season had the railroads 
.been able to haul all that would have 
been mined. In the case of one large 
mine on the Mesabi, there was a shortage 
of 25 per cent of the expected production, 
due entirely to inability of the Great 
Northern to furnish cars. The railway 
service improved toward the close of the 
season. The movement from ddcks to 
furnaces is not very heavy at present. The 
only ore being sold now consists of lim- 
ited amounts released by furnaces which 
have found that they will not need all 
the ore on docks before the opening of 
navigation. Sellers find no difficulty in 
disposing of ore thus released. The out- 
look is that there will be no serious la- 
bor question to trouble the vessel owners 
at the opening of navigation. The unions 
of seamen and firemen are the only labor 
organizations to be dealt with and nego- 
tiations with them will not be taken up 
until about the first of April. 

Pig Iron.—The increased demand 
for spot iron has been the interesting 
feature of the past week. Very little of 
this iron can be had and for the little 
obtainable the price is about $26 at the 
furnace for No. 2. The market has not 
been active for future delivery, and about 
the only sale of consequence was 4,000 
tons to the leading pipe interest for sec- 
ond quarter delivery at about $23. Buy- 
ers of steel-making iron are standing pat 
on their position of $20 iron or none. No 
transactions are reported. We quote, f. 
o. b. Cleveland, as follows for last half 


delivery : 
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tied vccibsbiccevceeussutes $21.00 to 21.50 
| Sai ag ae 22.50 
I Sis ccna ncctuscasctédas< 22,00 
SEMIN, o's cncccccccscctsce 21.50 
RENE eaarinagiabasemae ei ae 22.80, to 22.85 





Coke.—The coke market is some- 
what easier on account of a number of 
furnaces being banked, but prices show 
little change; strictly Connellsville fur- 
nace coke for prompt delivery being quot- 
ed at $3.50 to $3.65 and foundry coke at 
$3.85 to $4.00 at the ovens. 

Finished Material.—Rumors of rail- 
roads curtailing their purchases have not 
developed into anything definite and the 
demand from all classes of buyers contin- 
ues very strong. Mills are falling farther 
behind in their deliveries. On sheets the 
leading interest seldom does better than 
20 weeks. On structural material the 
demand is improved and some independ- 
ent interests have booked a considerable 
tonnage within a few days, giving deliv- 
ery in from five to six weeks. The plate 
situation continues strong, prompt de- 
livery being obtainable only at high pre- 
miums. The market in both iron and 
steel bars is strong. 

Old Material.—The condition of the 
market may be described as indifferent, 
as it is neither good nor bad. There is 
no particular anxiety on the part of pros- 
pective purchasers to close contracts, but 
better times are expected as the year ad- 
vances on account of the general pros- 
perity of the country. Foundry scrap re- 
mains strong, but there is no change in 
quotation. Turnings and borings are in 
steady demand and prices are rising. Ad- 
vances of 50 cents and $1 respectively are 
shown in these grades. We revise our 
quotations and quote, f. o. b. Cleveland, 
gross tons, as follows: 









ES EES Pe ee: $25.00 to 26.00 

Old steel rails ahs bey seein - 18.50 to 19.50 

Old steel under 6 feet) .. . 18:50 to 19 50 

Old car wheels....  ......... . 21.60 to 22 00 

Steel boiler plate ......... . 13.50 to 14 00 

ER odie ciddeoyste-detec . 21.50 to 22.50 

Malleable iron en. sevecce ee 18.50 t0 19.00 

Malleable iron (agricultaral). ..... 15 50 to 16.00 

GL ic cedcasees decsessed 17.00 to 17.50 

Country mixed steel ................ 14.50 to 15 50 

Low phosphorus.................-++: 23.00 to 24.00 

We quote net tons as follows: 

No. 1 R. R. wrought................. $17.00 to 18.00 

Sb IIE, 55 cnntnd coc csnececete 14.50 to 15.00 

No. 1 machine cast. . 18.00 to 18 50 

eee wees cvee 25.50 to 26.00 

Axle tarnings. = COE “° 13 50 to 14.00 
ree from cast) . 12. 3. 

Grote bam . 14.00 to 15.00 

. 18.50 to 14.00 

12.00 to 13 (0 

8.Hto 9.60 

+ 7.50to 8.50 

12.50 to 13.¢€0 

-- 14.00 to 16 00 

. 10 0 to 10.50 





CINCINNATI. 


Sale to Implement Interest.—Fur- 
naces Firm in Their Views. 

February 26. 

Pig’ Iron.—The market was quiet 

again the past week, with no change in 

prices. The situation may be described 

as the usual waiting spell which takes 
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place between buying movements. Fur- 
naces are firm in their views and there 
is but little talk of shading of quotations. 
In this respect the market is steadier than 
last week. It is probable that in a few 
isolated cases $18.00 Birmingham is put 
through for last half iron, but this price 
is practically not a quotable figure this 
week, and several fair sized orders have 
been booked under competition at $18.50 
and this is regarded as the market. 

There has been no improvement in the 
movement of iron from the sputh, and 
spot iron continues to command $23.00 
sirmingham when it is actually in trans- 
it; otherwise it is not to be regarded as 
spot, as the delays in getting it loaded 
and forward make it of no value as an 
immediate delivery proposition. 

There is but little being done in the 
second quarter for either northern or 
southern iron, and this delivery is almost 
out of interest. 

A sale of malleable iron for deliveries 
commencing with March and running 
through the year to a large manufacturer 
of agricultural implements was reported 
to have been made during the week, but 
the price was not made public. The be- 
lief in the trade is that it went at some 
price under $21.00 at Ironton, but this 
is not confirmed. 

Northern foundry iron is held at $21.00 
to $21.50 at furnace for last half delivery 
in the Ironton district and southern Ohio 
with no business of importance being 
done. 

Buyers are not inclined to place or- 
ders for the last half under the belief 
that it will pay them to take the chance 
of waiting. Furnace interests are not 
urging sales agencies to make sales and 
express confidence in higher prices when 
the middle of the year arrives. They are 
regarding business taken on the present 
basis merely as “back log” orders. We 
quote spot iron delivered at Cincinnati as 
a basis for settling contracts based on 
our quotations as follows: 


Southern foundry No. 1.......... $26.50 
Southern foundry No. 2.......... 26.00 
Southern foundry ‘No. 3.......... 25.00 
Southern foundry No. 4.......... 23.50 
Southern foundry, No. 1 soft..... 26.50 
Southern foundry, No. 2 soft..... 26.00 
ey DN irre s CAN s 2 00 $21.50 to 22.00 
Northern foundry No, 1.. 26.65 to 27.75 


Northern foundry No. 2.. 26.15 to 27.15 
Northern foundry No. 3.. 
Jackson County silvery, 8 

DEF COME ceseccsscesecece 31.15 


25 65 to 20.05 


In considering the matter of prices for 
the last half, the question of transporta- 
tion has an important bearing. It has 
been suggested that, if the accumulation 
now on hand at the furnace yards in the 
south could be moved in the next three 
months, together with the iron under 
regular contract for the same period, 
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consumers would have a supply of iron 
that would carry them well into the third 
quarter of the year. This would mean 
lower prices for spot iron and would 
have a tendency to cause buying to halt, 
possibly long enough to depress prices. 
This suggestion, however, from present 


indications, is not likely to be realized, as 





railroads appear to be unable to make 
any headway in relieving the situation. 
We quote last half delivery, delivered 
Cincinnati as follows: 
Southern Foundry No. 1............ $22.00 to 22 50 
Seuthern Foundry No. 2. -.e+- 21.50 to 22.00 
Southern Foundry No. 8........... 21.00 to 2! 50 
Southern Foundry No. 4............ 20 50 to 21.00 
Southern Foundry No. 1, soft...... 22.00 to 22.50 
Southern Foundry No. 2, soft..... 21 50 to 2 22.00 
ET SE, trp ban odustaeuces pb wsees D 50 
Northern Foundry No. 1............ 3.15 
Northern Foundry No. 2...... 2.65 
Northern Foundry No. 8.......... 2 15 
Jackson County Silvery, § per cent 30.15 to 31 15 
Coke.—The market is quiet and 


feeling, but quotations 


There is no 


there is an easy 
are unchanged contract- 
ing for forward the little 
business done is in prompt shipment coke. 
in the leading coke producing dis- 
tricts are as follows: 

Wise County, Va. Furnace 


delivery and 


Prices 


Coke pramge cgmens $3.25 to 3.50 per ton 
Wise County, undry 
Coke 4.00 to 4.50 per tom 


Pocahontas Furnace Coke 
prompt shipment....... 3.25 to 3.50 per ton 
‘ocahontas Foundry Coke 3.50 to 4.00 per ton 

Connellsville Furnace Coke 
prompt shipment. 3.25 to 3.50 per ton 


Connellsville oundry Coke 4.15 to 4.50 per ton 
New River Foundry Cokeon 
contracts .............- 3.80 to 4.00 per ton 


New River Furnace Coke, 
prompt shi pent 2.75 to 3.00 per ton 

tWise County , Coke on Sfeeumen contracts is 
sold mainly oa asliding scale basis for pig 
iron prices on the following basis: $1.70 » 
$1.75 per ton on $9.00 pig iron, plus 19 to 20 
cent of the advance on pig iron above 00 
Birmingham. 


Old Material.—The 


at last week’s revised quotations, 


market is firm 


with a 
fairly good demand. We quote f. o. b. 
Cincinnati as follows: 

Old No.1 railroad wrought,net tons$i7.50 to 18.50 
Cast machine and fcunty: net tons. 18 50 to 19.00 


Old iron rails, gross tons.......... 25.50 to 26 60 
Old steel rails, gross tons........... 19.00 to 20.00 
Old short lengths, gross tons. 18.00 to 19 00 
Old iron axles, net tons... ... 26.00 to 26.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross ton.... 20.08 to 21 

Stove plate, net tons. .. 14.50 te 15.00 
me t turnings, net tons . 12.50 te 13.00 
Cast borings, net tons....... 9.50 te 10.00 
Car wheels, gross tons. . ........... 21.50 to 22.00 


There is a good 


Finished Material. 


run of orders from store and retailers 


orders at anything un- 
We 
lines to a higher basis 


the 


are declining 
der full 


on some 


prices, revise quotations 


Retail 


orders are filled at following quo- 


tations: 


, , 
Angles 3 x 3 and over, 2 I5c to 2.25c; 


beams and channels 15 inches and un- 


der, 2.15c; small angles and architec- 
tural channels, 2.10c base; plates % 
inch and heavier, 2.10c; 3-16 inch, 
2.20c; No. 8, 2.20c; sheets (blue an- 


No. 12, 2.35¢; No 
annealed 
Nos. 22 


2 Soc; 


nealed) No. 10, 
14, 2.40c; No. 16, 2.50¢c; 
sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 
and 24, 2.75c; Nos. 25 and 26 
2.85c; and No. 28, 


2.00 


2 30c; 
box 
2 O5c; 
Iron and 


27; 2.95c 


tubes, 60 


45 pet 


steel bars, base; boiler 


per cent off base; turn buckles, 
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ent rivets, 3.15c base; « 
Shaiting, 45 p t off 
2 b 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Decreased Railroad Buying Not Ap- 
parent.—More Foreign Iron. 

February 26 

Pig Iron.—lInterest centers about 


the attitude taken toward prices during 


the last half of the year. Some furnace 
men refuse absolutely to make any con- 
cessions from the prices t have fixed 
for uot period, while others are willing 
to shade a bit, especially if the transac- 


last quarter. It is well 
known that a number of 


l 
have not as yet covered their re- 


tion covers the 


very 


ests I 

quirements for the last half, and the sit- 
uation has developed into a sort of wait 
ing game between these consumers and 
the producers as to who can hold out the 
longer and whose judgment as to the fu- 
ture is the right one. So far as this lo- 
cal territory is concerned, no signs of 
real weakness have appeared. So com 
paratively little southern iron comes into 
this market that it is almost a negligible 
quanttt und Pitts r¢gs igitatior vel 
the prices of Bessemer has had lit ef 
fect here. English ir continues to al 
rive in considerable quantiti no | 

than four cargoes being d t this port 
last week and this. Purchases abroad i 

sure shipments of this foreign iron up to 
May 1, and if the situation here retains 
its present strength Midd ro | Is 
will doubtless be imported throug] tl 

summer. Undoubtedly this English and 
Scotch iron has had a t portant ef 
fect in keeping pric ‘¢ . sonable 
figures, and as long t continues to 
arrive freely there can be no marked ad 
vance. No large orders have been noted 


during the past week, and 


no important change in 


liveries of No. 2x foun 


$e<.50 to $26.00 d basic $25.00. F: 

the last half there has been little done. In 
some quarters there has been little eas 
ing up, but it should not be inferred f 


this that any general concessions have 


been made, for such is not the case. 
Prices for the last half may be quoted 
about as follows: 
Ne. IX Foundry............ ..- $25.75 te 26 26 
No. 2X Foundry lesentes .. 2350 to 2425 
4} ee . 23 00 to 23.50 
Standard Gray Forge. sedi 22.00 to 2u 50 
Basic ot RES 23.25 to 23.75 
Low Phosphorus. venah nee 27.90 to 27.50 
New Material.—There is excellent 


business in all lines of finished products, 


with plates leading in activity Some 
mills in eastern territory report orders 
ahead for a full year, running into 1908, 
with specifications ‘in hand for six 


attention is 


No serious 
talk of a 


months’ work 


paid to the railroad slackening 
signs 


unchanged 


in business, of which there are no 


in the mills. Prices remain 


7°97 
at | 
‘ 
I ] ngics, 
, 2 ‘ > 
; 2c ; 
~ | 
re n J t AS stee] 
he 
vars 1.8 1.55 | i 2.13 726 


to 2.18 


Old Material.—Steel scrap is up 50 


cents a ton, and such changes as are 
reported indicate improvement, but the 
rket as a whole is rather quiet, though 
nger in tone Chere is such activity 
the mills that a vigorous demand is 
] 1 ¢ ‘ +} " (cee y 
ked for soon, with rising prices. For 
the present these may be quoted as fol- 
lows 
IED cin watinuaset Gackeetunnsn $19.50 to 20.00 
PEEING tt 18.50 to 19.00 
ho ened oalnn mains 22.00 to 22 50 
Oldiron axles 30 00 to 31.00 
Ce i og a i inne 26.50 te 27.00 


Old car wheels 23.00 to 24.00 
Cheice scrap, R. R. No. 1 | wrought... 20.75 to 21.25 
Ne. 1 yard scrap..... 18.75 to 19.25 
Machinery scrap 22.50 to 23.00 


Low phosphorus scrap....... 22 50 to 23.00 
Wrought iron pipe : : 16 50 to 17 00 
No. 1 forge fire scrap............. . 17.00 to 17. 60 
No 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary ..» 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought turnings ; 16.75 to 17.25 
Axle turnings, heavy . sueese «» 1725 to 17.75 
Cast borings paeese cenesecsetoeese BRT EEE 
en Ech seubtecescoce oeunbbuae 16.75 to 17.25 
BUFFALO. 


Rumors of Railroad Curtailment Do 
Not Cause Alarm. 
February 25 
firm condition prevails 


Pig Iron.—A 
thi with a 


very strong de- 
and forward deliver- 


with no 


id for prompt 
es Prices 
inge in either direction. 


is reported light, 


continue steady 

Business 
said to be 
financial conditions, es- 


Most of the selling 


stl SS 
in the east 


t quarter delivery, but there is 


still iron for third quarter. Straggling 
shipments of prompt are reported, but 

ere is great difficulty now in getting 
shipments out of this district. One 
furnace has a long. string of cars 


which has been ready 
three 


ded with pig 


for sl for weeks, several 


ipment 


rs for nearly four weeks, and it has 


been impossible to start the tonnage 
This is probably the most embarrass- 
ing feature here. The urgent demand 
for delivery makes the consumer and 
producer alike uneasy. Railroads have 
been urged to forward shipments 
quickly, but so about all they have 
been able to do is to offer promises for 
better conditions later, on 


market 
Shipments of 


Foreign iron is finding a 


here ina small way 
S been 


Val- 


and has had 


and English iron have 


cok h 


received within the week closed 


ley iron is also coming in 


a good sale owing tothe scarcity of 
the local product. A number of large 
shipments of valley iron for prompt 
delivery have been placed 

Interest in the pig iron market has 
not diminished, Speculation as to the 
future of the market is rife. Reports 
that transportation companies would 
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curtail their expenses and do less buy- 
ing, building, and track laying has been 
given considerable thought, but those 
in a position to know something of 
the relations between Wall street and 
the railroad corporations say they find 
ho ground for the belief that a depres- 
sion in the iron business will ensue. 
There is a marked confidence that 
prices will hold firm and that there 
will be a good market for all the out- 
put of all local furnaces. The conten- 
tion is made here that the prosperous 
conditions of the country, the neces- 
sity for better railroad facilities to 
meet the demands of the shipping pub- 
lic, and the tremendous amount of 
freight traffic generally, removed all 
possibility of a decreased demand for 
iron for construction and equipment 
purposes. It is predicted that the con- 
sumers who hold back their orders for 
future deliveries, thinking that a de- 
pression will ensue which will cause a 
drop in prices, will become convinced 
to the contrary and that there will be 
an almost unprecedented rush for. pig 
iron. 

We quote for the last half delivery 
as follows: 


Het S Yountsy............-+-- $22.75 to 23.25 
=. 3s  chinduss JGdvs vevevs fg tod 
°, asics: ane Slime? F . 
Heid Ee eee 22,00 to 22.50 

gallesdie Beasemer............-.+++ 22.50 to 23.00 

Ch celine’ teechtesty acess 21.50 to 22.00 

| pS eerie 26.00 to 27.00 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





Quotations on Pig Iron Firm.—Rail- 
road Situation Improving. 
February 25. 

Birmingham quotations of pig iron 
are firm, withstanding a strong assault. 
No. 2 foundry iron, delivery during the 
last half of the year, is not selling un- 
der $18 per ton, almost all of the bus- 
iness now going on the books being 
at $18.50 per ton. The manufacturers 
are not on the defensive, their order 
books placing them in a position to be 
able to sit by and let all the talk go 
on in regard to a reduction in prices. 
Representatives of several iron buy- 
ing and selling firms throughout the 
country were in the Birmingham dis- 
trict recently investigating conditions 
in this section and during their stay 
here rumors prevailed that there would 
shortly be reductions in prices. 

A few small lots of spot iron sold 
during the past week at $23 per ton, 
No. 2 foundry. The aggregate busi- 
ness of this kind transacted, however, 
‘was not very extensive. Charcoal iron 
is selling at $27. 

The make in this section has not 
improved any lately and as far as can 
be seen there will be no improvement 
in the near future. The railroads are 
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doing a little better in the way of 
moving out the iron and it is now he- 
lieved that the month’s shipments will 
equal that of January though this month 
was shorter by three days than the previ- 
ous month. The higher officials of 
some of the larger railroad systems 
were in this district recently and 
promised to give better accommoda- 
tions to the manufacturers. Indica- 


‘tions point to an effort being made to 


carry out the promises. The advance 
in freight rates will go into effect next 
Sunday. There will be quite a large 
amount of accumulated iron on the 
furnace yards in this territory at the 
end of this month, notwithstanding 
efforts to clear the deck. The manu- 
facturers hope for no further delay in 
the advance in freight rates. 

Announcement is made that more 
departments in the Birmingham roll- 
ing mills will be started up shortly. 
Efforts are being made to bring a num- 
ber of rolling mill men down south 
from northern mill districts. Condi- 
tions in finished iron and steel are favor- 
able. 


BRITISH IRON MARKET. 





Improved Tone Noticeable.—Great 


Demand for Sheets. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review. 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Feb. 13. 


There is a good deal of uneasiness 
over the present condition of the iron 
trade, but, on the whole, the tone has im- 
proved during the last fortnight. So far 
as can be ascertained, the fall in demand 
was solely due to the drop of five or six 
shillings in Cleveland iron. Apparently, 
the depressing influences are passing 
away, or at least are less operative. 
There was a recovery yesterday in Cleve- 
land iron of 1s 1d, the quotations being 
£2-16-7. ($13.84), and No, 3 #2-17-0d 
($13.04) to £2-17-3d ($13.07) for mer- 
chants. Makers were not offering iron, 
owing to their belief that the arrival of 
spring will increase the strength of the 
market, and it is believed that there will 
be a big demand on the continent. On 
the other hand, buyers are equally shy, 
owing to recent fluctuations, so that ac- 
tual business is at a minimum. In the 
meantime stocks steadily reduce, business 
at Glasgow yesterday totaling 10,000 tons. 
Connal’s stores at Middlesbrough re- 
duced from 504,177 tons on Saturday to 
501,302 tons on Monday. The prevalent 
feeling in the trade is well expressed by 
a Barrow trade correspondent of a Bir- 
mingham paper, who wrote, about a week 
ago: “It has been difficult to understand 
for some weeks past the influences at 
work in bringing down the value of hem- 
atite iron, because instead of there being 
any cause for depreciation in value, the 
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very opposite was the fact. It now tran- 
spires that the ‘bearing’ operations in 
warrant iron were undertaken by Ameri- 
can buyers, who have since placed heavy 
forward orders at lower prices than have 
been ruling. Makers continue to quote 
81 shillings per ton. They are well sold 
forward; there is a full demand on 
home, continental and foreign account, 
and the prospect is generally admitted 
to be one which, before the year has ad- 
vanced far, will lend itself to a higher 
plane of values. The same influences 
have been at work in other districts.” 


‘The general feeling now seems to be 
that undue importance has been attached 
to recent “bearing” influences. At the 
same time it has undoubtedly checked 
buying in the Midlands. Coincident with 
this, however, is the remarkable scarcity 
of metal. Smelters are being worried for 
deliveries, users being in most serious 
straits for metal to keep furnaces and 
cupolas in operation. Some places must 
have stopped altogether, if the dealers 
had not forwarded mere handfuls of 
metal to keep them going. In regard to 
finished iron, there has been more buy- 
ing, and the sheet trade is enormous, 

There is a great run on steel sheets, 
this branch maintaining great firmness 
owing to the scarcity of billets. There is 
a big demand, also, for wire of all sorts. 
The hands of finished iron. makers have 
been strengthened by the advance in 
wages resulting from the wages board 
ascertainment just announced of selling 
prices during November and December. 
This showed an increase from £6-17-5.01 
to £6-18-9d.81. The smallness of this in- 
crease has caused surprise, in view of 
the general belief that the prices of un- 
marked bars had greatly improved. The 
only explanation, of course, is that old 
contracts are not yet worked out. Bars 
have increased from £6-17-5d.47 to £6-18- 
74.78, angles and tees from £7-2-2.31 to 
£7-2-3d.83, plates and sheets from #£7-15- 
9.12 to £7-18-4.38, and hoop, strip, and 
miscellaneous from #£6-12-11.13 to #£6-14- 
od.61. The slight increase is sufficient to 
carry an advance of 3d. in puddling, and 
2% per cent for millmen. From the 
point of view of the relation with the 
north, the rise in wages is considered 
satisfactory, even by many ironmasters, 
who have regarded the recent position as 
very unwholesome. The two districts 
have been on a level, whereas, as has 
been pointed out before in this column, 
the Midland puddler should earn 6d. 
more than his confrere in the north. The 
difference is now 3d., and the temptation 
to migrate, respecting which the employer 
expresses concern, is to this extent re- 
duced. But the increase in wages fur- 
ther narrows the margin between cost 
and selling price, and ironmasters com- 
plain that they are being rather tightly 
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pinched. Add to this a very decided up- 
ward movement in coal, which has gone 
up quite 3 shillings since the beginning 
of the year, and is likely to go further, 
and it will be seen that ironmaking is 
anything but a gold mine. There are 
great compld#ints about short coal deliv- 
eries, owing to defective canal traffic, and 
scarcity of wagons. 


ST LOUIS. 


Buyers of Pig Iron Still Hesitate and 
the Market is Dull. 


February 26. 


week closes un- 


Pig Iron.—The 
der practically the same conditions which 


characterized the market last week. 
There has been the usual volume of 
small orders for spot shipment, owing 


to the failure of southern roads to make 
deliveries, but buyers are still holding off 
for last half. Inquiries for this period 
are comparatively few and of that order 
which plainly stamps them as feelers. 

Dull and quiet are the terms to apply 
to the market today. Prices remain un- 
changed, both for spot shipment and 
for future delivery. Twenty-three dol- 
lars is commonly quoted for No. 2 south- 
ern, $20 to $21 for second quarter and 
$18.00 to $18.50 for last half. There is 
a report current that one agent had of- 
fered iron on the basis of $17.50 Birm- 
ingham for last half, but this was not 
verified. If such a quotation should be 
made, it hardly represents the market, as 
furnaces feel too secure in their position 
to figure on such a basis that far ahead. 
Eighteen dollars is the common quota- 
tion. 

Purchases for the week ran from car- 
load lots to 1,000-ton orders. No large 
tonnages were booked, those large buy- 
ers who have been in the market still 
holding off for developments. 

Some little improvement is noted in 
the car situation, but not enough to be 
very noticeable—not enough yet to have 
any influence on the spot market, which 
it is conceded will drop off as soon as 
the iron under contract begins to move 
freely. Where some houses have been 
getting one car they are now getting 
two, but that is all. It will require sev- 
eral months to clear the yards at the 
present rate. It is generally believed 
that the railroads will do better when 
spring opens. There has been some talk 
of the roads again postponing the date 
on which the southern advance goes into 
effect, on account of the little relief af- 
forded, but it is now believed that the 
railroads are firmly resolved to stand 
on the 25-cent advance beginning March 
3. 

Our quotations, including the new 
freight rate of $3.75 from Birmingham 
to East St. Louis, range as follows: 
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Southern No. 1............: $26.75 to 27.25 
Ni 26.25 to 26.76 


-1 

Southern No. 2 . 2 
Southern No. 3 iVenenevecoesens 25.25 to 26.25 
Southern No. 4 24.25 to 25.25 
Gray Forge .........+ sees 23.75 to 24.25 

Coke.—Coke is 
of a much freer movement 
a fair volume of business is being done. 
The quotation runs from $3.90 to $4.15 
Connellsville basis, depending upon de 


easier on account 


of cars, but 


livery. 


NEW YORK. 





Pig Iron Quiet, but Prices Firm.—Im- 
provement in Structural 
Material. 

Office of Tux Inow Traps Revirw. } 

Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau Sr., Feb. 26 
Pig Iron.—The eastern market is 
extremely quiet, partly because of the 
double holiday incident to Washington's 
birthday and chiefly through the pro- 
nounced disposition of consumers to play 
the waiting game. At the same time, 
prices are very firm, occasional sales be- 
ing recorded at full quotations, and in 
furnaces have an- 
There is in- 


isolated instances 
nounced slight increases. 
creased activity in second quarter iron, 
but beyond that date trading is practical- 
ly at a standstill, “The foreign iron 
movement, it is stated, is practically over, 
and none of the unsold tonnage yet to 
be received will be allowed to go upon 
the open market. For the month the vol- 
ume of business has been very fair; the 
total sales of a large selling house in 
this district have been considerably in 
excess of those for February, 1906, 
though, of course, less than those of 
January last. We quote tidewater prices, 
last half delivery, as follows: 


Northern Foundry No. 1.............. $24.00 to 25 00 
ih 2) PE <chs venehaseegncneeneste 23.50 to 24.50 
OS :  WReae are ee 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 1 Southern Foundry.............. 22.50 to 23.00 
Ne. 2 Southern Foundry.............. 22.00to33 00 
Ne. 8 Southern Foundry.............. 21.50 to 2 


Neo. 4 Southern Foundry ........... 

Finished Material.—Considerable im- 
provement is noted locally in structural 
work, and a large tonnage is in prospect. 
It is axiomatic that as railway construc- 
tion work becomes easier, activity in 
building lines increases, and this is prov- 
ing true in the present instance. The 
American Bridge Co. has taken 3,500 
tons of materials for the Grand Trunk 
system, to be used in the construction 
of shop buildings, 500 tons for a store 
building at Bridgeport, Conn., and over 
500 tons for a building at Salt Lake City. 
The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford has closed with another interest 
for 1,800 tons of bridge materials, but 
the Erie requirements have not yet been 
covered. The steel for the Manger 
building in this city will be furnished by 
a local fabricating shop, but two other 
local building operations have not yet 
been contracted for. Bar iron is active, 
new business being of good volume with 
specifications on existing contracts .ex- 
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tremely heavy, in some cases including 


anticipations for two months. Prices 


are unchanged. The inquiry for cast iron 
pipe is not heavy at present, though a 
few contracts in this district are pending. 
The plate market is not active. Occas- 
ional sales of billets are reported, certain 
producers of steel preferring to dispose 
of their product in this shape rather 
than to work it up and compete in the 
structural market with prices at their 
present level. Locally billets are selling 
at higher than $30. 
Old Material.—The 
is irregular, with a number of lines ex- 
ceedingly firm, particularly in the case 
of cast scrap. Wrought scrap is active 
and steady. No large sales are reported, 
but there is an active demand for most 
of the items listed below. We quote tide- 
water prices as follows, gross tons: 


scrap market 


Old irom rails. ...........-. .ceees+.+.- $24 0 to 25 00 
Old steel rails, long lengths........... 19.50 te 20.00 
Old steel rails, short pieces,........... 16.50 to 174 

tt OE «1 cncscoghibisishdeett 28.00 te 29.00 
SIR xn lnin diene cusetnenaltel 21.50 te 22,00 
Ey ap egaatoges > 28.50 te 20.50 
Old shoal GOS ARIBR ..0006cs cccvecscccacs 21.00-te 21.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap ............ 16.16 te 16.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.......... 20.00 to 20.60 
DG Ee ED noch ctéccccacs adenbeah 17.60 te 18.00 
hey SD cu cadets accede cksecnlles 14.50 to 15.00 
i nT . dncpchicossncadh eanbabite 11.50 te 12.00 
Wrought turmings...................+. 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy Oast Scrap..........---...ss5s 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroad Malleable ssbnctheb anal 18.00 te 18.50 
Agricultural Malleable........... 16.00 to 17.00 
Oe WG 5s vediiids vacccacenaenkiies 16.50 to 17.00 


Metal Market 


CHICAGO. 

February 25. 

Vigorous demand for all metals has 
kept the prices up. No changes have 
occurred in the past week except a 
slight tendency of pig tin to advance 
to its former price. The price of sheet 
zinc which advanced $2 a ton last week 
has continued at the higher figure. 
Copper is quoted at 2634c for casting 
and 27c for lake. Pig tin is held be- 
tween 44%c and 45c depending on the 
quantity bought. Sheet zine is 8.50c 


LaSalle in car lots of 600 pound 
casks. Spelter sold for 6.90c. Lead 
desilverized sold between 6.50c and 


6.60c for fifty ton lots and corroding 
at 7.25¢c to 7.35c. Carload lots 2¥%c per 
100 pounds higher. Cookson’s anti- 
mony 28'%4c; other grades 26%4c. 





NEW YORK. 

February 26. 

Copper.—The past few days have de- 
veloped scattering inquiries for deliveries 
as late as July, while for March and 
April shipment there is moderate activ- 
ity. Improved inquiry is noted abroad, 
but locally the situation manifests little 
change. Quotations are as follows: 
Lake, and early shipment, 25%4c; 
futures, 25c; electrolytic, spot, 25c; fu- 
London closed yes- 
selections. 
for the 


spc »t 


ture delivery, 2474c. 
terday at £114 tos for best 
Exports from Atlantic ports 
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first 24 days of February were 6,991 tons. 

Pig Tin.—An advancing British 
market has brought out further demand 
for tin in the local market, with a num- 
ber of sales at 24%4c to 24 1-3¢, spot, but 
cables of a sudden break at London 
brought about a reaction, with a decline 
to 24.10c late Monday. For future de- 
livery the level is about the same. Ar- 
rivals during the month have _ totalled 
slightly less than 2,000 tons, with 3,661 
tons afloat. Spot tin closed on the Lon- 
don market Monday at £192 10s. 

Pig Lead.—Little change from last 
week is manifested, the demand being 
only fair, with 6.25c to 6.30c for spot. 
Soft Missouri is held at 6.07%c to 6.1oc. 
On the local market, soft Spanish closed 
yesterday at £19 10s, which is the same 
as the close a week previous. 

Spelter.—The market is quiet, with 
quotations as follows: Refined, 6.80c to 
6.85c in carload lots, spot delivery. St. 
Louis quotes 6.75¢ to 6.80c. London 
closed yesterday at £26. 

Antimony.—The demand is very 
moderate, with quotations as _ follows: 
Cookson’s spot, 24%c to 25%c; Hallett’s 
23%c to 24c; ordinary brands 23c to 
23%4c. , 


ST LOUIS. 
February 25. 
Lead is quotable today at $6.10 for 
Missouri brands, but the market is 
quiet. 
Spelter is scarce and strong. One 
hundred tons old today at $6.80. 
Owing fo the car shortage in the 
Missouri-Kansas district the shipments 
of zinc ore for the week were smaller 
than usual while the shipments of lead 
ore fell far below the average. In or- 
der to make a pretence of shipping 
buyers frequently had to use open flat 
cars. The car situation is largely re- 
sponsible for the decrease of lead ore 


from $88 to $86. 


Plan Elaborate Banquet.— Elaborate 
preparations are being made for the an- 
nual meeting and banquet of the ninth 
district and the Cleveland branch of the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
which will be held at the Colonial hotel, 
Cleveland, March 14 at 6 P. M. J. H. 
Webster, of the Variety Iron & Steel 
Works Co., Cleveland, will act as toast- 
master, and responses will be delivered 
by Robert Wuest, Cincinnati, secretary of 
the National Metal Trades Association; 
President J. W. Dawley, of the Cleveland 
Employers’ Association; Howard P. 
Eells, of the Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, and 
Attorney Homer McKeehan, Cleveland. 

Ditties 

Fred F. Fischer, of the Fischer 
Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburg, whose 
plant at Ford City was recently dam- 
aged by fire, states the loss was not total. 
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STEEL TIES REMOVED. 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Philadelphia says: 

“General Manager Atterbury of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., has or- 
dered the removal of all steel cross 
ties now in use on the line of the 
Pensylvania railroad. This order is 
the result of the recommendation of 
the special committee appointed by the 


general manager to investigate the 


wreck near Mineral Point on Friday 
night when many persons were in- 
jured. The committeee says: 

“"We are unable to definitely ac- 
count for the cause of the accident, but 
the best reason for it that we can ad- 
vance is, that some foreign material 
became wedged between the flange of 
the left rear tender truck wheel and 
the inside rail. 

“*We are of the opinion that the 
damage was more serious than would 
have been the case with wooden ties.’ ” 


Transfer Effected.—The transfer of 
all the properties of the Cherry Valley 
Iron Co., including the Fannie furnace 
at West Middlesex, Mercer Co., Pa., 
and Cherry Valley Furnace, at Lee- 
tonia, O., iron ore, coal and lime stone 
properties and their appertainances, to 
the United Iron & Steel Co., a deal in- 
volving about $7,000,000, was effected 
Feb. 1. It is announced that no very 
material changes will be made in the 
properties for some time to come and 
that plans for the erection of steel 
mills to consume the output of the 
two furnaces have not been figured 
upon, although this will come later. 
The officials of the United Iron & 
Steel Co. are E. N. Ohl, president, 
W. H. Schoen, vice president and sec- 
retary; A. W. Thompson, formerly 
president of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., treasurer. The offices of the com- 
pany will remain in the Peoples Bank 
Building, Pittsburg. 


RAIL SALES FEW. 
(Special Telegram.) 

New York, Feb. 27.—Rail sales have 
been few during the past week. Scat- 
tered lots booked by the leading interest 
total about 8,000 tons. The reported 
sale of 50,000 tons to Japanese interests 


‘can not be confirmed. 


Clinton S. Marshall, district manager 
of all the plants of the American Steel 
& Wire Co. of Worcester, speaks 
glowingly of the great increase in ex- 
port business of the company during 
the past year, and stating there has 
been an increase in export trade of all 
iron and steel made goods of 75 per 
cent during the past three years. 


PRICE CHART. 
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UNUSUAL CONDITIONS 
in Chicago Machinery Market—New 
Buildings to be Erected. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review. 
1362 Monadnoclh Block. Feb 
caused 


Much 


among 


comment has bi 
the 


week by 


machinery men in the 


] 


conditi 


past 
ms 


during the first month and a half of 


this year [he trade during January 
did not show the expected falling off 
and the receipts and orders for the 


months were unusually heavy 


The hold- 


ng of the annual directors’ meetings, 
for the 


did not produce 


which are the cause 


On the other hand, 


increased 


orders this month. All the machinery 
men comment on the small number of 
nquit and orders which can be traced 
directly to the annual meetings of the 
comp The only explanation which 
has been advanced is that much ma 
chinet which ordinarily would not be 
ordered until yproved by the directors 
was ordered as rgel matter on ex 
ecutive respons it} 

The demand f I inery continues 
to run chiefly to odd pieces. Few com 


plete shop equipments are being ordered 


[his is accounted for probably by 


shops re ili ng the imposs b y of! ob 
taining large orders No signs of the 
manufacturers catching up with the mar 


although one large firm 


uinnounced this week that it is prepared 
to ship in general es from 30 to 45 
d 5 fter order 

Interest is being shown in the forth- 
coming tool list of tl Big Four rail- 
road Little information is obtainable 
concerning the tcols to be asked for and 
the dealers have no idea whether the list 
will be ree small 

All ma cturers complain of the dif 
ficulty in obtaining material [he mar- 
ket for second-hand machinery continues 


d In 


urers are 


the 
be- 
predicts 


woodworking machinery 


slowly dropping 


| » 
and one dealet 


Greater precautions to protect the 


lives of men working in steel construc- 


were demanded by the coroner’s 
the death of 
killed in the plant of the Kenwood Bridge 


fell 


jury investigating two men 


Chicago Four girders and 


ied the men beneath 

Co. 
a deal last week by which the ca- 
pacity of its plant at Twenty-third and 
LaSalle be doubled. Plans 
for the building are already drawn and 
The 


deal-is the result of the determination of 


Troy Laundry Machinery 


streets will 


work will begin within two weeks. 


the directors of the company to central- 
ize the manufacturing of the firm in Chi- 


cago. Less than two years ago the com- 
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I of 20 years. The quarters at that 
time were thought sufhcient for years to 
come Che increase in the lachinery 
trade in Chicago has n sitated thi 
doubling of the plant The ¢ 1 ob 
tained by the company is nort tt 

present lot and fronts 250 feet ] 

Salle street and runs back 122 feet. Th 
present building fronts 264 feet ) ke 
Salle street and 122 feet on Twent 

third street The new building w be 
a counterpart of the present structur« 
H. S.- Wilcox, treasurer of the company 
announced that the specifications for the 


machinery equipment of 


not yet been comple 


Announcement is made that the H. A 


Stocker Machinery _o has leased the 
stores and basement of new building 
to be erected by Franklin Edgecomb at 


the southwest corner of Clinton street 


al d he 


quarters of the company will be only a 


Washington boulevard. new 


banot fralf fal . + —— 7 +] 
short Nall Di on the other Side of the 


street from the present 


22 street 
other straw which 
l ’ rar } . } 

chinery district in the cou 
changes caused by the erection of th 
will‘ not move far from its pres 


de Pp rf 


ent location for 


total rental will be $59,125 
ing to be erected at the corner is a large 
one and other qua 
ably be occupied by f 


compelled to move 
Road Wants Machinery. 
Trunk 


issued a long list 


Grand railway system has 
WwW unted for 


Mich 


general 


of machinery 


its new 


louble-t 

wer ind 

r drive 
ring ft 
feet six 
fuel oi! 14 
back saws, 


centering 
. . 


epender 








rret lathe 
iven; 14 
r h 
36 inches 
inged for 
without 
‘ i » be l 
ranged for individua variable speed, motor 
drive, capacity guaranteed to turn out ten pair 
a day, without motor: 14-inch patent head engine 
lathe, 54 inches between centers, with taper 
attachment, to be belt driven; 16-inch patent 
head lathe, distance between centers 49 inches, 
belt driven 32-inch patent head 
belt driver 14-inch lathe, 
tween centers 72 inches 
equipment, belt driver 4 
head lathe 66 inches between 
driven; 18-inch patent: head the 
tween centers, 69 inches, belt 
lathe, two inches by 24 iuches, v 





equipment, belt driven; automatic 

full locomotive equipment belt driven: 1 
turret lathe. chasing equipment, belt driven; 
planer, 16 inches by 16 inches by 42 inches 


belt driven; draw cut planer, 48 inches by 48 


inches by 72 inches, with full locomotive equ 


mp 
: ' 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL TREND 
OF IRON PRODUCTION. 


The drift of pig iron producing centers 
can be gaged by data showing percentage 
contributions better than by any other 
means. Following our custom in recent 
years, we present a table showing the 
precentage of the country’s total made 
by each producing district, for a number 
of years. As the production of the coun- 
try at large has increased very rapidly, 


‘ comparisons by tonnage are not conclu- 


sive. If a given district merely doubled 
its production from 1890 to 1906, it would 
show a décreased proportion of the total, 
as the total increased by more than 150 
per cent in that time. 


Maine has disappeared entirely as a 
producer, but made only a thousand tons 
in 1890. The Upper Susquehanna valley 
has disappeared, largely by reason of the 
removal of the Lackawanna interest. In 
1890 it produced 185,000 tons. The Hock- 
ing valley, in Ohio, had 15 stacks in 1890, 
but they made only 80,000 tons; now 
but one furnace is in operation and its 
production is included with the lake 
counties. Fifteen years ago, some char- 
coal pig iron was produced in Pennsyl- 
vania, but the tonnage has become in- 
consequential. 
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So much for demised districts. The 
districts which have grown, since 1890, 
in point of percentage, have all been 
more or less tributary to Lake Superior 
ores. Pennsylvania’s contribution as a 
state has decreased, but Allegheny coun- 
ty has grown largely, from making 14.5 
per cent of the country’s total in 1890 to 
23.5 per cent in 1905 and 22.6 per cent in 
1906. The Shenango valley and the scat- 
tered western Pennsylvania district have 
also grown. Ohio has shown a large in- 
crease. 

The Great Northern-Steel Corporation 
ore deal estabjished a situation regarding 
Lake Superior ores to which the minor 
developments had been trending—that 
situation making it practically imperative 
that any important new erection of blast 
furnaces by new interests, not already 
provided with ore, must be based upon 
other fields. It is impossible to find any 
clear tendency of this sort worked out 
into actual production as yet. Compar- 
ing 1906 with 1905 it can be seen by the 
table that the Schuylkill valley, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, North Carolina, Georgia 
and Texas, Kentucky and Tennessee, all 
districts not directly tributary to Lake 
Superior ores, increased their percentage 
contribution slightly. This is a move 
which may, ultimately, be expected to be- 
come more general, but probably not for 
several years. The outside districts may 
increase their tonnage, but with the large 
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increase still going on in the consumption 
of Lake Superior ores, their percentages 
cannot readily increase. 

Comparing 1906 with 1905 in districts 
directly tributary to the Lake Superior 
region, it is observed that New York, the 
lake counties of Ohio, the Mahoning val- 
ley, the miscellaneous furnaces in Ohio, 
and Michigan furnaces, increased their 
percentage contribution. As the country 
at large increased production by a trifle 
over 10 per cent, these districts did very 
well in the point of tonnage. 

Allegheny county fell behind, for the 
time being, making 23.5 per cent of the 
country’s total in 1905, and only 22.6 per 
cent in 1906. The tonnage, however, 
showed an increase of nearly 300,000 
tons, or between 5 and 6 per cent. Dur- 
ing the past two calendar years, but one 
absolutely new furnace has been com- 
pleted in Allegheny county, while there 
are three new stacks to be blown in dur- 
ing the first half of this year—one Mc- 
and two Du- 





Keesport and two Carrie 
quesne to come not long afterward. 
These furnaces will make the percentage 
of Allegheny county higher than ever. 
There is another means of gaging the 
trend of pig iron production, and while 
it is not so precise as the comparison 
of percentages of actual production, it 
looks a year or so farther ahead. That 
method is the examination of furnaces 
completed or being built. The follow- 





Proportionate Pig Iron Production in United States by Districts in Per Cent. 
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than one-twentieth of 1 per cent; ... indicates no production at all. *Production of the single fur- 
nace included with Lake Counties. Maine produced less than one-twentieth of 1 per cent in 1890, 


and in the following years named 


produced nothing. Pennsylvania produced 0.2 per cent of char- 


coal pig in 1890, and in the following years name pores a tonnage less than one-twentieth of 


1 per cent. Indiana produced 0.2 


r cent in 1890, 


ut in the following years named produced no 


oe diplicoted aye Ay — Ivania and Ohio are included in parentheses because these percentages 


districts in these two states. 
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ing summary shows all the blast furnaces 
blown im since Jan. 1, 1905, or on which 
construction is now in progress. 

There were blown in during 1905: 10 
absolutely new furnaces; one charcoal in 
Michigan, two coke in Alabama, one mer- 
chant furnace in New York, and six reg- 
ular steel works furnaces, tributary to 
Lake Superior. 

There were blown in during 1906: 11 
absolutely new furnaces; one Michigan 
charcoal stack; four merchant stacks, at 
Troy, N. Y., in Tennessee, in eastern 
Pennsylvania (spiegel), and in western 
Pennsylvania; six regular steel works 
furnaces, all tributary to Lake Superior 
except.that one Cambria stack is not ab- 
solutely so. ; 

There have been blown in thus far in 
1907, or are quite well under way, 22 fur- 
naces, of which one is a southern mer- 
chant stack, five are northern merchant 
stacks, tributary to Lake Superior (one 
in Wisconsin}, and the remaining 16 are 
regular steel works furnaces, tributary 
to Lake Superior. Of these 16 there are 
seven in western Pennsylvania, these be- 
ing two Carrie, two Duquesne, one Mc- 
Keesport and two Aliquippa; three at 
Youngstown, these being one Haselton 
and two Ohio; one New York, Lacka- 
wanna; one Colorado, and four Indiana, 
It would not be far wrong, 
and Aliquippa 


at Gary. 
however, to give Gary 
credit for double these numbers. 

It is obvious from this presentation that 
the active furnace building is based al- 
most exclusively on Lake Superior ores; 
two years hence the percentage of the 
country’s total pig iron, made from Lake 
Superior ores, will necessarily be greater 
than it was in 1906 or 1905. In the more 
distant future the showing may be quite 
different, but the swing in that direction 
cannot come until there is another great 


era of furnace building, if it comes then. 
With the large number of furnaces now 


being built that later era is not likely to 


be for some time. 


RAILROADS AND THE PUBLIC. 


The late Samuel Spencer was one of 
the country’s great railroad men, and to 
succeed him and give satisfaction to all 
concerned was indeed difficult. If, how- 
ever, we may judge from his recent ad- 
dresses, W. W. Finley, the new president 
of the Southern Railway, will soon stand 
as high in the estimation of the public 
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as did his distinguished predecessor. Mr. 
Finley has recently delivered a number 
of addresses on the relations of the pub- 
lic to the railroads, and seems to be en- 
tirely willing to take the patrons of the 
road into his confidence and conform to 
their wishes as far as it is possible for 
him to do so. He appreciates that in no 
business has courtesy a greater commer- 
cial value than in that of the railroads, 
and im an address to representatives of 
the freight and passenger departments 
of the railroad, a few days ago, he dwelt 
upon the fact that he who serves the 
railway best serves the public best. “All 
classes of the public,” said Mr. Finley, 
“should be treated with consideration 
and be given every possible and reason- 
able accommodation. Even the man who 
makes impossible or unreasonable de- 
mands should not be dismissed with a 
curt refusal.” Im these days, when the 
railroads are looking as they never did 
before for public favor, the courtesies ex- 
tended by employes have a most impor- 
tant bearing upon the relations of the 
people to the great transportation inter- 
ests, and Mr. Finley's words are indeed 
opportune. 

Mr. Finley also emphasizes the impor- 
tance of observing the laws. “No tran- 
saction or practice,” he declares, “that is 
forbidden by the laws can be permitted, 
and there must be no resort to evasion 
of any kind.” Statements like these, fol- 
lowed by strict adherence to the high 
principles enunciated will bring about 
most gratifying results, tending to soften 
the harsh feelings of the public and to 
check the disposition now noticeable to 
go too far in denunciation of the rail- 
roads. 


Cast iron foundries in the Birming- 
ham district are working over time to 
get out the product on orders booked 
some time ago and recently. The 
Birmingham district is furnishing a 
large quantity of pipe for the James- 
town exposition. New Orleans and 
some eastern cities recently placed 
some handsome orders for cast iron 
pipe in this section and all indications 
point to a liberal trade for many 
months to come. In fact, the opinion 
is expressed that the cast iron plants 
are going to be kept busy through the 
year. There is a large quantity of 
pipe already manufactured on the 
yards at the various plants in this sec- 
tion. 
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FAVORABLE OUTLOOK 
Reported for Formation of National 
Association of Shippers. 

The movement to organize a national 
association of shippers, at a convention 
called at Richmond, Va., March 7, with 
the object of gaining a quicker move- 
ment of freight, is progressing favorably, 
reports T. Peyton Giles, of the Stephen 
Putney Shoe Co., Richmond, Va., one of 
the promoters. Mr. Giles stated that al- 
ready encouraging responses from many 
directions and covering many important 
lines of busmess have been received from 
associations and firms imvited to at- 

tend the conference. 


The proposed conference, it is stated, is 
to be a business-like interchange of ideas, 
with a view of forming a large, compact, 
thoroughly organized and permanent as- 
sociation, and to provide a financial plan 
to make this organization effective. The 
entire effort of the association will be de- 
voted to a systematic plan to extend its 
membership throughout the United States 
and to perfect its organization. When 
this is done the association will them be 
im a position to command the attention 
of congress, the administration and the 
country at large to any reasonable meas- 
ure of relief it may ask. It is stated that 
the association will only ask for such 
time limit on movement and reciprocal 
car service Tules on interstate freight as 
would be practicable and equitable, al- 
lowing the railroads sufficient time to 
prepare themselves to carry out the pro- 
posed ruling when issued by the proper 
authorities. 

Mr. Giles, in behalf of several hundred 
business associations and many firms and 
corporations, has addressed an open let- 
ter to President W. W. Finley, of the 
Southern railway, asking for information 
about the road’s equipment, the man- 
agement’s opinion as to a reasonable and 
equitable number of miles per hour for 
interstate freight, the company’s opinion 
of the present demurrage rules and the 
proposed reciprocal demurrage rules and 
other questions bearing upon the traffic 
situation. 


May Refuse to Buy.—Of interest in 
connection with the campaign now be- 
ing widely waged against the great 
mail orden houses of the country is 
the decision recently handed down by 
Judge Carland, of the United States 
District Court at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
refusing to enjoin the South Dakota 
General Merchants’ Association from 
campaigning among its members 
against trading with the catalog con- 
cerns. By the decision dealers are 
specifically given the right to refuse 
to deal with manufacturers or jobbers 
who sell the catalog houses. 
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DEATH OF WM. C. McMILLAN. 

William C. McMillan, financier, manu- 
facturer and one of Detroit’s most prom- 
inent and influential citizens, died at his 
home in that city Feb. 21, following two 
months of serious illness from pneumonia 
and congestion of the lungs, which was 
complicated by an affection of the heart. 


Three crises were encountered in the 
course of Mr. McMillan’s illness, but 
his wonderful physical endurance and 


WILLIAM C 


vitality enabled him to surmount two of 
these relapses. The third and fatal at 
tack was accompanied by a weakness of 
the heart and the inevitable followed. In 
the death of Mr. McMillan the city of 
Detroit loses one of its most substantial 
citizens, and the industrial world a prom- 
inent figure. In the iron and steel manu- 
facturing line he was a well-known per 
sonage. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Michigan Malleable Iron 
Co., the Detroit Seamless Steel Tube Co., 
and the 
secretary of 


the Monarch Steel Castings Co., 
Detroit 
the Detroit Iron Furnace Co., 


Shipbuilding Co.; 
and direc- 
American 


tor of the Shipbuilding Co. 
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His varied business interests extended 
into many other lines of industry, but he 
was especially a leading factor in lake 
navigation service. One of his notable 
achievements was the organization of the 
Detroit & Buffalo Navigation system. He 
giving the great 


lakes the finest passenger service of his 


assisted materially in 


time. His steamship interests made him 
president and general manager of the De- 
troit & Cleveland 


Navigation Co., and 





McMILLAN 


the Detroit & Buffalo Steam Boat Co.; 
vice president. of the Duluth & Atlantic 
Transportation Coa., director of the Mich- 
igan Steamship Co., and the Wolverine 
Steamship Co. His other lines of indus- 
trial effort included telephone companies, 
trust companies, banks, hotels, railroads, 
etc. Mr. McMillan was the eldest son of 
the late Senator McMillan, and was born 
in Detroit, March 1, 1861. After secur- 
ing his education in the Detroit public 
schools and Yale University, he entered 
the employ of the Michigan Car Go., and 
in three years he had displayed such ex- 
ability that he became 


ecutive general 


manager of the plant. He continued in 
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CURTAILMENT BEGUN 
BY THE RAILROADS SAYS PRES- 
IDENT JAMES HILL. 

Great Northern Head Discusses Traf- 
fic Situation.—Reciprocal Bill 
Passes.—In the Railroad 
World. 


railroad facilities of 
paralyzed by the 
President James J 
Northern 
“Not alone more cars, but more 


, | he 


have 


the country 
growth of 


Hill of the 


quoted as 


been 
business,” 
Great 
Saying. 


railroad is 


tracks and more terminals—these are 
what are needed,” says Mr. Hill. “A 
recession has set in, although it is not 
much at present. The railroads gener- 


ally are curtailing expenditures, and sails 
are being reefed. 
the that a big help. 
“Some of the producers in ‘the: United 
States 


This is one phase of 
situation will be 


must suffer. If we get bumper 
crops again, they will be likely to suffer 
The trouble will be that their 


products cannot be moved by the rail- 


still more. 


roads. It has been suggested that it 
would be a good thing to pool all the 
cars. But the good that could come 
from such a thing as this is purely an 


illusion. not a lack of 
than that. You 


must not only have cars, but you must 


After all, it is 
cars; it is much more 
have capacious terminals to move them 
to, and you must have the tracks to move 
them over. That is the only thing about 
it, and it is the situation in a nutshell. 
“Now, for instance, there is plenty of 
corn in Kansas today. There are people 
like to 
that 


tied up 


in the who would 


The 


hauls it, 


east have it. 


railroad man finds when he 


his cars will be three 


months. Chicago or seven days in 


f 
7 

_~ 
-) 


which to it. Think of 


reconsign freig 
holding up a train of cars for seven days 
signment. <A 


moved through the 


merely for a cot 


shipload 
of grain is lakes to 
Buffalo. 
not 
but 


there 


There it is held up 14 days, 


because of lack of labor to unload, 
the full 


cars to the 


because elevators are and 


are no move grain. 
This happens right along.” 

Regarding the cry about the over-capi- 
talization of railroads, Mr. Hill- refused 
to talk except on the subject of the Great 
Northern, which he said had nothing to 
fear in this respect. 

Reciprocal Bill Passes. 


The reciprocal demurrage bill intro- 
duced in the Minnesota legislature has 
passed the house of representatives of 


that state by a final vote of 133 to 1. 
The adopted fix tie date 
when the bill shall take effect as July 1, 
and give the railroad company a right to 


amendments 


unload shipments at the expense of the 
receiver, when unloading is delayed be- 


yond the prescribed time. Alarmed at 
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bill, 


and prominent 


the possible enactment of the over 
200 Minneapolis shippers 
men have sign 


: ; : } 
business a petition ad 


dressed to the senate protesting against 


the bill. Aside 
Opp sed 


the radical measures of 
sing themselves 
to the bill on the 


just to the 


from exprt 


ground of it being un- 
railroad ¢ompanies, while on 


the surface it favors the shippers, 


abuses, which would effe 


competition and cause a 
dealers 


Indicted for Rebating. 


small 


The Great Northern Railway Co. was 
indicted by the federal jury in New York 
Feb. 19° on the charge that in 1904 it 


paid $10,000 in rebates on sugar ship: 
ments to Lowell M. Paln 
of the American Sugar Refining Co. The 
count of the same 
that 
were paid to Mr 


second 
charges 
Palmer by various rail 
roads 4n conjunction with the 
Northern. The in 
the Great Northern Railway Co 
the 


dictment charges that 
effected 
freight combinations with Lehigh 
Valley, the New York Central and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford rail 
and the Northern 


ir was transported 


roads, Great Steam 
ship Co., whereby sug 
from New York City 
Sioux City, 
the 
tariff rates 


and Boston to 
Ia... by an agreement with 
company, at less than the published 

Railroad Notes. 
The Colorado & Southern 


sold 


order to finance the greater part of 


railroad has 
$1,026,000 in § per cent bonds In 
new 
equipment ordered, consisting of 54 loco 
1.085 freig and 14 ca 


The freight cars 


t cars 


motives, 
booses are principally 
stee] ore cars and 

The Metr ypolitan 
Railroad Co., 
der with the Pullman Co. for 


West Side Elevated 
Chicago, has placed an or 
20 new’ mo 
tor c2fs 

The Denver & Rio 


taking legal proceedings at Pueblo, Colo., 


Grand railroad 1s 


to secure land upon which to erect ma- 


chine, engine, car shops and other build- 
ings. 

Plans are being drawn by the engi- 
the Railroad Co 
for the erection of machine shops in the 
yards at Enola, Pa 

The Ann Arbor Railroad Co. has paid 
the United States court at Toleda $15,000 
the 
interstate commerce laws in granting re- 
bates to the Toledo Ice & Coal Co 

The Nickel Plate railroad is 


to spend $1,000,000 for passenger equip 


neers of Pennsylvania 


fine imposed upon it for violation of 


planning 
ment. Orders have been placed for six 


engines, six baggage six coaches 


ca fe 


gines will be of the most modern type 


cars, 


and two parlor — cars The en- 


and will be built for speed. Delivery will 


be made about June 1. 


SHEA ACQUITTED 


At Second Trial for Conspiracy in 


Chicago.—Other Labor 
News. 
Cornelius P. Shea, president of the In- 
ternati i Brother] l ol Teamsters 


defendants, who were 


during the 


onspiracy 


teamsters’ strike against the department 
res in Chicago two years ago, were 
acquitted at the second trial in that city 


eb 2 | At the 


drawn-out hearing, the 


first trial, after a long, 


jury disagreed 


The second trial was completed in mu? 
less time than the first, and the jury re 
turned the verdict after being out four 
hours 

Labor Notes. 

The Punxsutawney Iron Co., Punxsu 
tawney, Pa., has granted a voluntary in 
crease in wages of 10 to 15 per cent. 


A general strike of boilermakers, heip 


ers, | lacksmiths 


and blacksmith helpers 


has been declared against the Missouri 


Pacific & Iron Mountain railway system 
n the refusal of the management to 
grant a three cent per hour increase. The 
company was willing to concede a two 


molders and coremakers, 
the plant of the Cana 


. " 
ike oO! 


which started in 


lian Iron & Foundry Co., Hamilton, 
2) \ug. 29, has been called off uncon- 
ditionally, says the National Founders’ 
Association [The membets of the local 
union acknowledged to the firm that the 
strike was a grievous mistake on the 


District No. 15 of the 
Machinists, 


International 


Association of which in 


cludes Greater New York, Jersey City 
and Hoboken, has decided by a referen 
dum vote to make a general demand for 


the eight-hour work day. In this district 
there are about 15,000 machinists and it is 


New 


the associaton will 


that the branch of 
follow the 


The demand is to be made 


Je rsey 
probably 
Same course 


shortly. 


Shows Increase.—An increase in 


business of 50 per cent over 1905 


shown by the annual report of the Inter- 


was 


state Engineering Co., Cleveland, which 
has been submitted to stockholders. The 
stockholders voted to apply the net earn- 
the increase of the 
Bedford. The regu- 
lar quarterly dividend was declared on 
preferred stock, and _ directors 
elected as follows: E. J. Kaltenbach of 
New York, president; R. W. Kaltenbach, 
Cleveland, vice president; Albert Capelle, 


ings of the year to 


company’s plant at 


were 


Cleveland, secretary; Justin Griess Jr., 
Cleveland, treasurer; Charles A. Klump, 
Cleveland, chairman of the board. Paul 


Schneider of Bedford, and Earnest Griess 
included in the 
directory. : 


of Cincinnati, are also 
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PERSONALS. 





Alex K. Hamilton has been appointed 
to succeed George L. Reis as general 
manager of the steel works of Milliken 
Bros., Inc., New York. 

George W. Bragg has been made su- 
perintendent succeeding H. T. DeBardel- 
eben of the Bon Air Coal & Iron Co.’s 
furnaces and ore mines at Allens Creek, 
Tenn. 

H. R. Southworth, formerly circula- 
tion manager of the Binghamton Press, 
Binghamton, N. Y., has become man- 
ager of the publicity department for the 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 0. 

Charles S. Knight Jr., assistant sales 
manager of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., Chicago, and W. O. Duntley, of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. were 
among those injured in the wreck of the 
Pennsylvania flyer at Black Diamond, 
Pa., February 22. Their injuries, how- 
ever, are not dangerous. 

Congressman John E. Reyburn, senior 
member of the firm of Reyburn, Hunter 
& Co., manufacturers of lightning rods, 
was elected mayor of Philadelphia on 
the Republican ticket, Feb. 19, over Wil- 
liam Potter, the Democratic-City party 
candidate. Congressman Reyburn’s plur- 
ality was 33,003. 

Wm. Coghlin, for the past nine years 
prominently identified with the National 
Supply Co., Toledo, O., has severed his 
connection w:th that company. and en- 
tered the employ of the Patterson Tool 


& Supply Co., of Dayton, O., for whom 


he will travel in Ohio. 

Thomas McDonald, general superin- 
tendent of the Youngstown district of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., and a party, in- 
cluding district heads of the United 
States Steel Corporation, are now home- 
ward bound after a European trip. The 
party on its trip studied and investigated 
the manufacture of steel in Germany, 
England and France, as well as coke- 
making and other similar operations. 

Arthur H. Allen, formerly a member 
of the contracting firm of H. B. Cum- 
mings & Co., of Boston, and more re- 
cently im business for himself, is now 
a part of the organization of Frank B. 
Gilbreth, contractor, of New York. Mr. 
Allen, with the larger part of his own 
organization, has left Boston for San 
Francisco, where he will join Mr. Gil- 
breth’s western office. 

Harry Scullen, president, has also 
assumed the management of the plant 
of the Scullen-Gallagher Iron & Steel 
Co., succeeding J. M. Maher, whose 
resignation becomes effective March I. 
Mr. Maher will take charge of the new 
steel foundry which will be erected by 
the Curtis & Co. Mfg. Co. Its  melt- 
irg equipment will consist of two Tro- 
penas converters. 
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DEATH OF FRANK J. HEARNE. 

Frank J. Hearne, president of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., former president 
of the National Tube Co., and one of the 
present day captains of the iron and steel 
industry of the United States, died at 
Denver, Colo., Feb. 25, from an attack of 
peritonitis and grip. After resigning the 
headship of the National Tube Co., sev- 
eral years ago, and practically retiring 
from business, Mr. Hearne was called 
upon by the Gould interests to go west 
and take charge of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. In this capacity Mr. Hearne 
became 2 prominent factor 
in the development of the 
western iron and steel in- 
dustry, until now at his 
death, he has made his 
company a power in that 
rapidly developing section 
of the country. To his 
life’s last charge Mr. 
Hearne had carried his 
business resourcefulness and 
ability as an _ organizer 
which had enabled him to 
attain a lofty position in 
the industrial world of the 
nation. Col. Hearne, as he 
was best known, was born 
in Cambridge, Md., Sept. 
21, 1846, and he was there- 
fore 60 years of age at his 
death. After receiving an 
academic education he en- 
tered the Troy Polytechnic 
Institute from which he 
graduated in 1867 with the 
degree of civil engineer. 
His first position was that 
of assistant engineer of the 
Hannibal & St. Joe railroad, 
which he held until 1872. 
On the advice of his father, Wil- 
liam J. Hearne, he resigned his 
position in that year to become assis- 
tant general manager of the Riverside 
Iron Works, Wheeling, W. Va. There 
he began his career in the iron and steel 
industry, which did not end until he had 
become one of the pre-eminent figures 
of the country. When the Riverside prop- 
erty was transferred to the National Tube 
Co., Col. Hearne accented the promotion 
of first vice president of the latter cém- 
pany. This upward step in his life con- 
cluded his 27 years of active service with 
the Riverside works. When the United 
States Steel Corporation was formed, 
Col. Hearne was the active head of the 
National Tube Co., though holding the 
position of first vice president. FE. C. 
Converse was then president, but when 
he was named a member of the executive 
committee of the corporation he went to 
New York, leaving Col. Hearne at the 
headquarters in Pittsburg in line for ad- 
vancement to the highest position in the 
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company. This came to him in 1902, and 
he resigned in August of that year. 
His well-earned rest proved but a 
recess, however, for his recognized abil- 
ity as an organizer brought to him the 
insistent demand of the Goulds and re- 
sulted in his reappearance in the iron and 
steel world as the head of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. In his private life Col. 
Hearne was no less highly prized than 
in his business career. He was possessed 
of a charming personality and in Pitts- 
burg, where he had spent most of his 
active life, he was especially held in high 


. 


FRANK J. HEARNE, 


esteem. His tastes turned to the beau- 
tiful and he was renowned as a student 
and lover of art. His wife and one son, 
W. L. Hearne, survive. 


INDORSE PAST POLICY. 


The annual meeting of the Warwick 
Iron & Steel Co., in which there has 
been friction because of the complaints 
of some stockholders that the manage- 
ment was too conservative in the matter 
of dividends, was held in Philadelphia on 
Feb. 19 and proved a complete victory for 
President Cook’s policy, which was in- 
dorsed by an overwhelming majority. Un- 
der the cumulative system of voting al- 
lowed in Pennsylvania, G. E. Schlegel- 
milch was elected a director representing 
the minority, with the following directors 
of the present management: Edgar S. 
Cook, William H. Shelmerdine, William 
S. Pilling, Frederick W. Tunnell, F. H. 
Bachman, Philip Doerr. At a_ subse- 
quent meeting of the directors President 
Cook was re-elected president and Mr. 
Doeff vice president, 
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RECENT MODIFICATIONS IN BLAST FURNACES.’ 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CONSTRUCTION TO SAVE LIFE AND PROPERTY. 





Development of the Closed Top.—Elimination of Danger from Slips.— 
Prevention of Waste of Material Charged. 


Within the last twenty years Ameri- 
can blast furnaces have increased greatly 
in size and output. In the same time 
there has been a marked change in the 
raw materials used in them. Owing to 
the enormous tonnages made, it has be- 








A NoRMAL 


1.—BLAST PRESSURE IN 
FURNACE. 


Fic. 


come necessary to use in addition to 
what are known as the old range ores, 
which are coarse and lumpy, a large pro- 
portion of the Mesabi range ores, which 
are comparatively fine and dusty in 
structure, and which have a tendency to 
interfere with the free passage of the blast 
through the furnace, and to cause the 
furnace to work irregularly and to hang 
and slip. This hanging and slipping 
causes a variable pressure in the bottom 
of the furnace and aleo causes great dis- 
arrangement of the stock descending in 
the shaft of the furnace. When a fur- 
nace is working normally, the blast pres- 
sure drops gradually from the level of 


1Presidential address to the Engineers’ Soci- 
ety of Western Pennsylvania, Jan. 15, 1907. 

*Consulting engineer, emer Building, 
Pittsburg, Pa, 





By Jut1ran Kennepy’* 


the tuyeres up to the zone of fusion, or 
say six feet, above them, where there is 
a rapid drop for a short distance and 
then a gradual drop from this point to 
the top of the furnace. The blast pres- 
sure in a normal working furnace is 
shown in a general way in Fig. 1. 
When a furnace is hanging, especially 
if it stops moving for a considerable 
time, the stock burns out below, leaving 
a cavity, and anyone who has examined 
a furnace which is hanging, by taking 
the. blast off and looking through the 
cinder notch or the tuyere with the aid 
of a mirror, can see this cavity very read- 
ily. In the case of a furnace hanging 
stubbornly, the cavity will often be 
formed about as shown in Fig. 1, the 
interior of the arch looking quite smooth, 
due to fusion going on at this point. 
After the cavity reaches a certain size, 
a portion of the stock is liable to drop, 
breaking the arch and causing the stock 
above to come down with a rush. At 
the same time the compressed air in the 
cavity at the bottom of the furnace is re- 
leased, and goes up through ‘the falling 
stock with a tremendous rush. If the 
top of the furnace is constructed as 
shown in Fig. 2, having its hopper and 
cone set on the brick work and held al- 
most entirely by its own weight, this 
rush of gases is liable to lift the entire 
top up or perhaps throw it entirely off 
the furnace. It was formerly the prac- 
tice to set the hopper in a base ring 
resting on the brick lining alone, but as 
the lining sometimes disintegrated and 
allowed the hopper to drop into the fur- 
nace, brackets were added to prevent 
this, as shown in Fig. 2, and later the 
hopper was bolted down to these brack- 
ets or to a frame of beams which took 
their place. To prevent the upheaval 
of this bell and hopper apparatus, so- 
called explosion doors were placed on 
the downcomers, and in some cases ex- 
tra openings were carried out through 
the casings and additional relief doors 
were fitted to these openings. In the 
case of heavy slips where heavy pres- 
sures and large volumes of blast are 
used, the upward rush of the blast picks 
up the ore and coke and carries it up with 
it and hurls it out of the relief doors in 
great quantities, it being not unusual to 
see from 30 to 50 tons of ore, coke and 
limestone thrown out of a furnace in 
less than as many seconds at the same 
time that a vast cloud of gases and ore 


dust envelopes the top of the furnace, 
and some times these gases light as they 
come out, making a tremendous flame. 
About seven years ago it occurred to 
me that, if possible, some method ought 
to be devised to prevent the terrible loss 
of life on top of furnaces that was going 




















Fic. 2.—Orpinary BLAst FurNAcE Top 
CONSTRUCTION. 
on, due to men being suffocated or 


burned on the tops of furnaces, as well 
as the loss and damage caused by the 
throwing out of material at the relief 
doors. After studying the matter for 
some time, I concluded that there was 
no good reason why the usual explosion 
doors should not be omitted. It seemed 
to me that what was usually spoken of 
as an explosion following a slip, was not 
an explosion at all, but that the material 
thrown out was carried up by the rush 
of the blast in just the same manner 
that dust or grain is carried in a pneu- 
matic conveyor. The fact that bells and 
hoppers were thrown off furnaces by 
slips appeared to point to very high pres- 
sures until I had figured the amount of 
pressure required to throw up these hop- 
pers, and somewhat to my surprise I was 
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not able to find a furnace in the United 
States whose top would not be lifted by 
a pressure of two and one-half pounds 
per square inch. After giving a good 
deal of thought to the matter, I formed 
the opinion that the ultimate pressure 
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heavy rush of blast through the furnace, 
and that such a choking of the gases at 
these outlets would greatly diminish the 
rapidity of flow for the moment, and 
thus reduce the tendency to carry solid 
materials out of the furnace. The first 
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Fic. 3.—Ctosep Top BLAst FURNACE. 


which could be produced in the top of a 
furnace following a slip, would be the 
pressure in the blast main, or in other 
words, that the pressure in this case 
comes from the blast engines, and the 
stream cannot rise higher than its source. 
It also seemed to me that if the furnace 
casing were made strong enough to re- 
sist this pressure, it would be entirely 
safe to reduce the size of the outlets to 
such an extent as to offer a material re- 
sistance to the flow of the gases from 
the furnace in the event of a sudden and 


furnace built carrying out these ideas 
was at the Iroquois Iron Co.’s works, 
Chicago. It aroused a great deal of in- 
terest, and the great majority of fur- 
nacemen who saw the plans of the fur- 
nace predicted that the top would blow 
off the furnace in a short time after 
starting. Others said either the top 
would blow off, or the bosh would be 
blown out. None of these predictions 
have come true. The furnace stood the 
heaviest sort of slips, and a slip that on 
the ordinary furnace would have thrown 
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out twenty tons or more of stock, would 
not throw 300 pounds of lumps into the 
dust catcher. The fact that the rush of 
gases is controlled to a certain extent 
also causes less disarrangement of the 
stock in the furnace, so that with a slip 
of a given magnitude there is less de- 
rangement of the working of the furnace 
and less tendency to change the grade 
of the iron made. There are now in 
operation 24 furnaces of this general con- 
struction, shown by Fig. 3. Wherever 
possible, I have installed them without 
relief doors on gas mains, though in 
some cases, owing to insistence of man- 
agers, who were “almost persuaded” that 
the general scheme was all right, I have 
had to put on relief doors on dust catch- 
ers or on gas mains. In some cases no 
relief is given except at stove and boiler 
burners and at the bleeder, and in some 
cases the bleeder has a positive valve, so 
that the only openings for the passage 
of the gases are those of the burners at 
boilers and stoves. 

These furnaces have demonstrated, 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, that it is 
absolutely safe to altogether close the 
top of the blast furnace, and that the 
letting loose of gréat volumes of dust 
and lumps of stock at this point is en- 
tirely unnecessary. It has been said that 
even if the dust is all brought down 
the downcomers, it will pass through the 
stoves and boilers, and thus be scattered 
over the surrounding country. Some of 
it, of course, will, if no arrangements 
are made to stop it, but a large propor- 
tion of it can be caught in very simple 
dust catchers, and since gas engines 
have been installed at furnaces, there 
have also been started gas washers so 
perfect that they will take gas from a 
furnace running on a mixture consisting 
largely of Mesabi ore and cleanse it till 
it has less dust in it than the ordinary 
atmosphere. So that given a device that 
brings all the gases down to the clean- 
ing apparatus, it is entirely feasible to do 
away with the dust absolutely. As far 
as I am aware, not a single man has ever 
been burned on the top of any of the 
above mentioned 24 furnaces, or burned 
or injured by material thrown from their 
tops; nor have any of them bursted at 
any other place, or shown any indication 
that the strains on the bottom of the fur- 
nace have been increased by closing the 
top. In the light of what has been dem- 
onstrated, there surely can be no excuse 
in the future for burning men on top 
of furnaces, or burning or otherwise in- 
juring them with materials thrown out 
of the tops of furnaces because of slips, 
and the amount of dust sent out from a 
furnace will depend entirely on how per- 
fectly the management choose to cleanse 
the gas by means of dust catchers and 
washers, which have at the present time 
been developed to a degree of perfec- 
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tion which will enable the top of a fur- 

nace draft stack to be cleaner, as far as 

dust particles are concerned, than the 

cleanest spot in Pittsburg is at present. 
Discussion. 

J. O. Handy: I would like to ask if 
fire brick in the upper part of the fur- 
nace where they are acted on by the 
gases are also sometimes disintegrated 
or rotted, as well as the iron and steel? 

Mr. Kennedy: Not if the brick is free 
from iron and is of a good quality. Brick 
that has too much iron in it will some- 
times disintegrate. There have been 
cases where brick in the upper part of 
the furnace have disintegrated, but with 
good fire brick there is not much trou- 
ble that way. 

A. E. Anderson: Has the gas engine 
in connection with blast furnaces been 
developed enough to say that it will be a 
settled practice in the future? 

Mr. Kennedy: I think that it un- 
doubtedly will. It is coming very rapid- 
ly, and one of its good features is that it 
will cause people to clean their gas. 

H. D. James: I would like to ask if 
there are any furnaces in the Pittsburg 
district equipped with this construction? 

Mr. Kennedy: Yes, the Isabella fur- 
naces, the Clairton furnaces and the Don- 
ora furnaces. 

E. K. Morse: I would like to ask Mr. 
Kennedy to explain a little more of the 
modern furnace, and especially how 
much of the finer material and the light- 
er coke will go down the downcomer, 
if any, and what the action of that is 
when the pressure does not reach the 
top. We know that the ordinary furnace 
blows out great quantities of fine dust 
to a distance of a good many hundred 
feet. I would like a little more explana- 
tion of the action of the top of the fur- 
nace. 

Mr. Kennedy: The action of a fur- 
nace equipped with relief doors at the 
top is that while throwing out a large 
amount of material through the doors, it 
will also throw a considerably larger 
amount of coarse material into the dust 
catcher than will the closed top furnace 
which cannot throw any material out at 
the top; that is, a furnace of the open 
top kind which throws two or three car 
loads of material through the relief doors 
will also throw much more material 
into the dust catcher than the closed top 
furnace will, with the same sized slip. 
Of course, both tops will throw consid- 
erable fine dust over into the dust catch- 
er, but the closed top throws a good 
deal less coarse material, and I think less 
fine material, as well. In any event, 
whatever is thrown out is thrown into 
the dust catcher, and does not come 
down on anyone’s head, so that the men 
around these furnaces or working on 
top of them, need pay no attention to 
whether they are hanging or slipping or 
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not. Whereas, with the old kind of fur- 
nace, the man who goes on top when the 
furnace is hanging badly, takes the 
chance of being burned to death when- 
ever he does it. 

Mr. Morse: But closing the top of 
the furnace, or throttling it, holds the 
pressure down until there is time to 
equalize it, and as a matter of fact less 
dust is moved entirely. 

Mr. Kennedy. Very much less dust, 
for the same reason that the waiter who 
pulls the cork entirely out of the bot- 
tle loses half the ginger ale, while the 
fellow who pulls it gradually does not 
lose a particle. It is like a triple ex- 
pansion engine, when you get a high 
pressure of steam in the cylinder and 
receivers you cannot stop it instantly by 
throttling it at the usual point, but the 
steam in the receivers will go on through, 
and the engine will race unless you throt- 
tle it further along; and when you have 
20 feet of the bottom of the furnace filled 
with compressed air, and that breaks up 
suddenly through the stock, there is no 
way to check it at the bottom, but you 
can throttle it automatically at the top 
if you make the exit as small as will al- 
low the gas to pass through it during 
ordinary working. In this case, when 
there is an extraordinary rush of gas, 
the resistance of the small opening auto- 
matically throttles and holds it back, and 
for that reason it does not gather up 
and bring it near as much material as 
when a large, free opening is left for it. 
Slips which are of such extent when de- 
termined by measurement, as would 
in an ordinary open type furnace throw 
out 20, 30 or 40 tons of material, will 
not throw a tithe of that amount into 
the dust catcher in the case of the tight 
top furnace. 

This system would prevent all egress 
of dust through the top of the furnace. 
Of course, dust comes down into the 
dust catcher, and if the gas is not cleaned 
properly it tan pass through the boilers 
and stoves and get out at the top of the 
smoke stacks, but all dust that comes 
out around the top of the furnace is 
absolutely done away with. You could 
go by furnaces of this kind on a train 
and in many cases could not tell whether 
they were running or not by looking at 
the furnace, and the only way to judge 
would be to look at the top of the smoke 
stacks and see if there was any smoke 
coming out there. 

Mr. Morse: Where are those furnaces 
you mentioned in Buffalo? 

Mr. Kennedy: At the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna Iron Co.’s works. There is 
also the same at Punxsutawney, Du Bois, 
Cleveland, Toledo and two at Chicago. 

Mr. Anderson: Is the electric furnace 
making any progress such as will make 
it a competitor of the blast furnace? 

Mr. Kennedy: Not yet for the pro- 
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duction of ordinary grades of iron. The 


electric furnace has a field in the pro- 
duction of high-grade special steel, such 
as tool steel, and steel for automobiles, 
but it cannot as yet compete with coke 
for the production of ordinary qualities 
of steel in large quantities, except under 
very extraordinary conditions as to wa- 
ter power. But even at the price charged 
at Niagara now it cannot compete with 
the blast furnace in making ordinary 
material. 

C. H. Nesbit: I would like to ask if 
you do not think the future economy of 
the blast furnace will depend in great 
part on the utilization of the clean fur- 
nace gas. Calculations I have seen state 
that today there are about 20 to 25 
horsepower per hour thrown away in 
gases for every ton of pig iron made per 
day. If I remember rightly, I think it 
was Sir William Ramsey who was so 
radical that he stated that in the future 
the blast furnace would be run as a gas 
producer and pig iron would be a by- 
product. 

Mr. Kennedy: The gas engine using 
furnace gas produces about three times 
as much power as can be produced by 
putting the same gas under boilers, so 
that there is now a very distinct move- 
ment toward gas engines. The Edgar 
Thomson people are putting in some 
and the new plant of the United States 
Steel Company at Gary will have al- 
most entirely gas engines. They will 
have a few steam engines for the pur- 
pose of starting up, but the bulk of the 
power will be furnished by gas engines, 
and in addition to blowing the furnaces 
power will be furnished from the fur- 
naces to run the mills, which will be 
driven by electricity generated by gas 
engines; so that the only fuel they will 
use in the steel mills will be for heating 
the steel. The statement that pig iron 
will be a by-product is perhaps not so 
wild as it would at first seem. 

Mr. Babbitt: Do you think that is a 
fair figure, 20 to 25 horsepower per hour 
for every ton of pig iron made per day 
given off in combustible gases? 

Mr. Kennedy: Yes, I judge that the 
figures named are approximately correct. 

Mr. Brashear: Do blast furnaces gen- 
erate power in excess of what they need 
for their own immediate uses? 

Mr. Kennedy: Yes, even with steam 
there is quite an excess of power. At 
the Duquesne works you will see a line 
of pipe laid from the blast furnaces to 
the mill, and they get probably 2,500 


‘ horsepower. If they had gas engines 


they would get many times that amount. 

Gerald Flanagan: When the stock 
in the furnace has been hanging a 
long time and is arched over as he de- 
scribes, I would like to ask Mr. Ken- 
nedy if, when the slip occurs, does that 
slip extend to the top of the furnace, or 
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does it arch over at some intermediate 
point again? 

Mr. Kennedy: I think as a general 
rule the whole charge comes down. It 
starts to fall from the bottom, and it 
may be several seconds before it all 
gets down. I knew a man once who 
had the theory that if he could get an 
enormous opening in his furnace he could 
do away with all danger from slips. So 
he cut out not only his downcomers, but 
about six other openings, four or five 
feet in diameter, as many as he could 
all the way around, and he got the ag- 
gregate area of the openings equal to 
the area of the cross section of the fur- 
nace at the bosh, and he thought he had 
a model furnace. These openings had 
doors to hang shut, which would open 
when there was a slip. They had a slip, 
and before they could stop the blowing 
engines they had emptied that furnace 
to within twelve feet of the tuyeres. It 
had simply been poured out over the 
casting houses, 

Mr. Flanagan: That seems to bear 
out what you said about the material be- 
ing thrown out by the blast pressure and 
not by any kind of explosion. 

Mr. Kennedy: I have never seen in a 
slip anything that to my mind seemed 
to be explosive. There have been ex- 
plosions in furnaces when blown out, and 
when nearly empty a lot of air possibly 
got through the thin incandescent bed of 
fuel without being burned and mixed 
with the gases above, and then the whole 
business exploded. That was an explo- 
sion, and the bell went up 50 or 60 feet, 
and the jacket was rent open and all 
that sort of thing. 

A. Stucki: It has been proven that 
furnace gas can successfully be used in 
gas engines, since we know how to wash 
it; also that gas directly used is far 
more economical than steam. But what 
I would dike to know is the amount of 
heat units contained in the furnace gas 
with the point in view, whether it could 
not be used for commercial purposes. 

Mr. Kennedy: I imagine that blast 
furnace gas is rather too weak to be used 
in this way. It has not much illuminat- 
ing power, and has not heating power 
enough to use, for example, in open 
hearth furnaces, but it is an ideal gas for 
gas engines, simply for the reason that 
it is not so strong as some of the other 
gases. It wou'd not be suitable for dis- 
tribution in mains through cities, and 
the best possible way to use it is in ga3 
engines at the furnace, 

Mr. Babbitt: I could tell Mr. Stucki 
that the average blast furnace gas will 
run about one-half per cent hydrogen 
and 27 to 28 per cent of carbon mon- 
oxide. It has a value of about 85 to 90 
heat units, while natural gas, which is 
practically all CH,., will run over 1,000. 

Mr. Kennedy: I might also say here 
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that in the Gary plant it is my under- 
standing that the gas will practically all, 


~ except what is used for the blowing en- 


gines, be turned into electric power, and 
the rolling mills will be run by electric 
motors and not by direct connected gas 
engines. : 

K. A. Muellenhoff: I would like to 
ask Mr. Kennedy if, in this throttling of 
gases, there is diminished to any appre- 
ciable degree this turning up and down 
of the whole charge, so that the working 
of the furnace is kept almost uniform, 
even if a slip occurs. 

Mr. Kennedy: I think this action is 
materially diminished; I would not say 
that it is done away with. There must 
be quite a disarrangement in any case; 
but with the semi-control which this 
gives when a mass of this kind breaks 
loose and comes rumbling down, my ob- 
servation has led me to believe that there 
is a material lessening of the disar- 
rangement in the furnace and that there 
is somewhat less danger of making white 
iron the next cast, 

A. E. Anderson: In view of the fact 
of the Connellsville coke having a rather 
short existence, will not the future re- 
quire a modification in the height of 
the furnaces to meet the weakness of 
coke made from inferior coal as com- 
pared with Connellsville coke? 

Mr. Kennedy: I think possibly if a 
furnace was going to use Pocahontas 
coke, it would be wise to make the fur- 
nace 10 or 15 feet shorter, but it is prob- 
able when the Connellsville coke gives 
out there will be a large increase in by- 
product coke, which is even stronger 
than Connellsville coke, so far as crush- 
ing strength goes. 

Mr. Muellenhoff: What is the length 
of time of a charge going through the 
whole furnace, from the time it is 
charged until it comes out as iron and 
slag? 

Mr. Kennedy: I could not tell very 
well without figuring up the amount 
that is in the furnace at a time. I sup- 
pose it runs 12 to 15 hours, maybe more 
and maybe less. 

Mr. F. Z, Schellenberg: It is surpris- 
ing to hear that it takes 13 tons of wind 
to make a ton of iron. That startled 
me when I first heard it. Is it true? 

Mr. Kennedy: It takes about six 
pounds of air to burn one pound of coke, 
and if a furnace is making iron with a 
pound of coke to a pound of iron, about 
six tons of air would be required per 
ton of product. 

A Member: Is not the hanging some- 
times caused by the material sticking to 
the sides of the furnace without arching? 

Mr. Kennedy: Sometimes material 
will stick to the sides of the furnace, 
but that is not very usual. As a general 
rule an arch in a furnace hangs a while 
and then breaks and comes down, and it 
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is not usual to get what is called a scaf- 
fold—a lump hanging on to the sides of 
the furnace—though this sometimes hap- 
pens. 





PRODUCTION OF CORNWALL 
IRON ORE. 


The following statement shows the 
production of iron ore, in gross tons, by 
the Cornwall ore mines, from the time 
they were first opened in 1740, to Jan. 1, 
1907, the information having been com- 
piled by the American Iron & Steel As- 
sociation : 

From 1740 to 1790, about 300,000 tons; 
from 1790 to 1848, about 700,000 tons; 
from April 1, 1848, to Jan. 1, 1853, 173,- 
190 tons; from Jan. 1, 1853, to Feb. 1, 
1864, 1,351,717 tons; from Feb. 1, 1864, 
to Jan. 1, 1907, 19,662,692 tons, of which 
763,788 tons were shipped in 1906 dnd 
617,060 in 1905. 


New Steel Foundry—The Ohio 
Steel Foundry Co. has been organized 
under the laws of the state of Ohio, 
with a paid-in capital of $400,000, and 
will at once erect a modern, up-to- 
date steel foundry at Lima, O., with 
an initial capacity of 1,000 tons per 
month, .The plant will be equipped 
with all the latest devices and will 
have ample capital to provide for the 
economical production of high-grade 
steel castings. J. E. Galvin Jr., man- 
ager of the Franklin (Pa.) plant of 
the American Steel Foundries, has re- 
signed to accept the position of vice 
president of the new company. John 
W. Kaufman, Columbus, O., is secre- 
tary and treasurer. Harry Wright, 
Sharon, Pa., at present district man- 
ager of all the plants of the American 
Steel Foundries located in the Pitts- 
burg district, will be the president. 


Will Double Its Capacity.—The St. 
Louis Malleable Casting Co., St. Louis, 
manufacturer of malleable and gray 
iron castings has decided to double 
the capacity of its plant and will erect 
two new buildings, respectively, 320 x 
60 feet and 120 x 8o feet. The cost 
of the improvements approximates 
$25,000 and arrangements have been 
made for the employment of 250 addi- 
tional men by March 15. Officers 
have been elected by the company as 
follows: Geo J. Kobusch, president; 
Geo, C. Diederich, first vice president; 
Edward Westen, second vice presi- 
dent; Chas. G. Ette, secretary and 
treasurer. 


The clearing of the Chicago traction 
situation and the defeat of Mayor 
Dunne will put the Union Traction 
Co. and the Chicago City Railway Co. 
in the market for new cars. 
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THE ART OF CUTTING METALS' 


This paper is of necessity so volum- 
inous that the subject of drilling met- 
als will not be dealt with. But as con- 
firming the conclusion drawn from our 


(Continued from last week.) 
By Frep W. TAyLor. 


of the drill; and hence this resistance the same thing, a proportionally still 
is also proportional to F* But this steater decrease in the pressure with 
exponent ~ is even smaller than the @" increase in the thickness of the 
exponent 4% for F in the formula de- chip. 

This experiment confirms the results 
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FEED IN INCHES-F 
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$ In Fig. 71 are plotted the pressures 


uo we we | : ; ; 
pad obtained in cutting a piece of soft 


Fic. 70.—DeTAILS OF EXPERIMENTS UPON THE PRESSURE OF THE CHIP ON THE Toot 1x “@5* JFOn while using one of our standard 


: CuttinGc Sort Cast Iron. 
q Tool used, standard %-inch round nose roughing tool, clearance angle six degrees, back slope 
eight degrees, side slope 14 degrees, shown in Fig. 23, with various feeds and depths of cut. Cut- 


1%4-inch tools. In Fig. 7o are plotted 
a corresponding series of pressure de- 


ting epecd about @ feet per mfaute. Experiments made at the shop of William Sellers & Co., Philae terminations made upon the same 
delphia, in 2. or the exact pressures recorded in these experiments and _ their : i : : 
equivalents in pounds per square inch of sectional area of the chip see table 68, For the chemical piece of cast iron and using & Ya-inch 


composition and physical tests of the cast iron experimented upon see table 68. 


pressure experiment, that the pressure 
per square inch increases as the chip 
becomes thinner, we reproduce in Fig. 
73, a diagram showing the results ob- 
tained by Professors Bird and Fair- 
field, of the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute of Massachusetts. in their 
experiments on the power and pres- 
sure required in drilling cast iron.’ 

The diagram gives the twisting mo- 
ments recorded in drilling a 54-inch 
hole with feeds varying from 0.004 
inch to 0.02 inch, and the curve shown 
represents the formula (developed by 
Mr. Barth), 

M= 1,470 F % 

in which Jf = the twisting moment 
in inch-pounds; and F = the feed in 
inches per revolution. 

It is evident that this twisting mo- 


tool. These two sets of experiments 
veloped by Mr. Barth to cover the were purposely made upon exactly the 
results of our experiments on cutting same piece of cast iron to determine 
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Fic. 71.—DeTAILS OF EXPERIMENTS ON THE PRESSURE OF THE CHIP ON THE TOOL IN 
Curtinc Sorr Cast Iron. 

Tool used, standard 1'4-inch round nose roughing tool, clearance angle six degrees, back slope 
eight degrees, side slope 14 degrees, with various feeds and depths of cut. Cutting speed about 60 
feet per minute. Experiments made at shop of William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, in 1902. For 
exact pressure recorded in these experiments and their equivalerits in pounds per square inch of 
sectional area of the chip see table 67. For the chemical composition and physical tests of the cast 
iron experimented upon see table 67. 
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the chip is thinner than in using a 
small tool, and that as the depth of 


“1G. 72.—Detaits OF EXPERIMENTS ON THE PRESSURE OF THE CHIP ON THE TOOL IN” eyt increases, the difference in the 


Curtin Harp Cast Iron. thickness of the chip becomes more 
Tool used, standard 1l-inch round nose roughing tool, clearance angle six degrees, back slope 


eight degrees, side slope 14 degrees, shown in 


> 


Fig. 22, with various feeds and depths of cut. marked when taken by a large tool 


Cutting speed about 60 feet per minute. Experiments made at shop of William Sellers & Co., than by a small tool. Now, by res 
Philadelphia, 1902. For exact pressures recorded in these experiments and their equivalents in , , es 

pounds per square inch of sectional area of the chip see table 67. Note that the formula for the ferring to Fig. 71, with depth of cut 
pressure in cutting hard cast iron is the same as that for cutting soft cast iron, except for the co- 


1.2 per cent, tensile strength 24,000 pounds. 


ment is directly proportional to the 


> : s es , hie . 

efficients, which are equal to 69,000 for hard and 45,000 for soft. See Figs. 88, 89 and 90. Silicon ot ai inch, in which a large tool 
was used, it will be noted that all of 

pressures on cast iron, and thus indi- the spots lie almost directly upon the 

cates a proportionally still greater in- line of the curve, whereas by referring 


pressure of the chip against the lips 


E., 1906. 


iPresidential address, A. M. E. 
. : page 362, 


*Trans. A. S. M. E, XXV 
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crease of the pressure with a decrease to the corresponding diagram, Fig. 70, 
in thickness of the chip; or, what is for the small tool, it will be seen that 
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these spots lie considerably below the 
line, thus showing lower pressures 
corresponding to a greater thickness 
of chip. 

When shallow depths of cut are 
taken, there is comparatively little 
difference between the thickness of the 
chip as taken by the small tool and 
the large tool, and here it is obvious 
also that the pressures obtained with 
the two tools more nearly correspond. 
The Effect of a Thin Chip and Shal- 

low Depth of Cut in Increasing 

the Pressure on the Tool is 
the Same for Hard as 
for Soft Cast 
Iron, 

In table 67 and Fig. 71 will be noted 
the actual pressures obtained in ex- 
periments, on the one hand, on soft 
cast iron, and on the other hand, on 
hard cast iron; and in Figs 71 and 72 
are recorded graphically the same 
data. These diagrams together with 
the formula beneath them, which rep- 
resents the two sets of experiments, 
indicate that generally speaking the 
effect upon the pressure of the chip 
on the tool of thinning the shaving and 
of making the depth of cut shallow 
is the same for hard as for soft cast 
iron. The only difference between the 
two is that the pressures are uniform- 
ly higher in cutting hard than in cut- 
ting soft cast iron. This fact will be 
seen in detail by a comparison of the 
following figures. 

If we select from the table of pres- 
sures on the soft cast iron a light and 
heavy cut, and a similar light and 
heavy cut from the table for hard cast 
iron, as follows: 
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"DRILL TESTS 
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WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC eet 
INSTITUTE, 
. WORCESTER, MASS. 1904 ai - 
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= SPEED~ 420RPM. 37 
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FEED PER REVO_UTION -INCHES of. 
Fic. 73.—DriLuinc EXPERIMENTS UPON Sort Cast Iron Mave sy Pror. W. W. Burt 
AND H. T. FAImrFievp. 


The results of these experiments corroborate the results of Taylor’s experiments on the pressure 
of the chip on the tool in turning cast iron, showing that the pressure per square inch of sectional 
area of the chip becomes greater as the chip becomes thinner. 


Pressure | Pressure Pressure Pressure Pressure 
Total in Ib«. on per sq. in. per sq. In. per sq in. per. sq. in, 
Depth Thick- section tool per soft cast @ soft cast = hard cast @ hard cast 
of cut nessof ofchip square iron thin iron thick iron thin iron thick 
in feed in in inch of cLip (114,- chip (7,- chip (178,- B chip (122; 
inches inches square sectional 000) 800) 000) 000) 
=anes eee of A comparison of the two formulae 
Soft Cast Iron % 0.0635 0.09785 li iv below aan 7 
ven below for soft cast iron and 
» » » Poe 0.0900 0.05605 78000 & ¥ 
HardCastIron 0064 0008 178000 hard cast iron show clearly that the 
Le | ror. . . . 
"oo Tis 69.08 0.05695 12000 ratio is the same between the two 


Te will he meted ‘that the relative " th different hardnesses of iron. 
pressure on the chip in the two cases For soft cast iron P = 45000 pt} F3 


i 4's 
are approximately the same. This is For hard cast iron P = 69000 D'° F* 





indicated by the following proportion, o 14 8 
the figures of which are taken from 69000 D?* F 533 
our tables: 45000 Dt* Fi 


TABLE 74.—PRESSURE OF THE CHIP ON THE TOOL IN CuTTING STEEL WITH STANDARD RounpD Nose Toots. 
Clearance angle six degrees, back slope eight degrees, side slope 14 degrees, shown in Figs. 18, 23, 25, and 26, with various feeds and 


depths of cut. 



































































































































3” TooL 2” Toot ?” Toon 14” Toon ee pany ry oe 
CUTTING SPEED ABouT 60’ PER MINUTE CUTTING SPEED ABOUT 30’ PER MINUTE CUTTING SPEED ABOUT 60’ PER MINUTE CUTTING SPEED ABOUT 30’ PER MINUTE COMPARE THESE PRESSURES WITH THE 
SEE FOLDER 13, Fic. 96 SEE FOLDER 13, ric. 94 SEE FOLDER 13, Fic. 95 SEE FOLDER 13, r10. 97 po ne I bn ey gdh - 
| 
DepTH 7 | eaunencomen 5 PRESSURE IN POUNDS E PRESSURE IN POUNDS ; | amermn rooms FEED IN | PRESSURE IN POUNDS 
FEED IN FEED FEED IN 
2 : : an Ew, g 2 INCHES F £ | sos | 5 | iwcers | — = 
INCHES 2 2 ON TOOL | PER SQ. IN. : a Ow Toot | Faneg mr.) B 2 on oot | raneg. mr. x joven pence IN aa DECIMALS | ON TOOL | PER sq. DX 
“Zz Zz Zz 2 
565 0.0154 586 304000 435 0 0144 605 336000 Hl 0 0186 709 306000 a 0.01562 593 303550 
566 0.0305 1040 273000 44 0 0281 907 258000 542 0 0206 1124 304000 sy 0.03125 | 1132 289542 
567 00422 1730 328000 535 0 0460 1537 267000 433 0 0428 1286 240000 543 0 0448 1615 | 288000 a 0.04687 1653 282054 
568 0 0625 2120 271000 432 0.0606 1928 254000 544 0 0608 1930 253000 A 0.06250 | 2162 276754 
569 0 0909 2850 250000 534 0.0909 3230 284000 431 0 0888 3175 2386000 545 0 0930 3230 278000 “ 0.09375 | 3156 269314 
5344 0 1282 4138 256000 430 0 1275 3855 242000 6 0.1250 4510 288000 i 0.12500 | 4129 264256 
570 0 0166 993 319000 415 0.0115 736 341000 552 0.0156 865 206000 a 0.01562 | 880 303550 
571 0.0275 1400 271000 523 0.0314 1542 262000 44 0 0280 1K45 256000 551 0.0300 1496 266000 sn 0.03125 | 1608 289842 
572 0.0420 2690 341000 413 0 0414 2238 288000 550 0 0440 1986 241000 eo 0 04687 2479 282054 
i] 573 0.0625 3100 265000 &20 0 0625 2721 232000 412 0 0625 3020 258000 549 0 0632 2760 237000 7 0.06250 | 3243 276754 
621 0 0885 4150 250000 416 © 0882 4884 285000 548 0 0909 4600 270000 «A 0 09375 | 47H 269314 
Ss 0.0125 Soo ze2000 | 6538 | 0.1250 | 5160 | 220000 | S47 | 0.1250 | 6000 | 257000 ‘ 0.12500 | 6194 | 264256 
sm | 0.0148 | 1300 | 342000 429 | 00140 | 1184 | 301000 | 553 | 0.0148 | 1230 | 290000 | 4 © 01562 | 1334 | 303550 
7s | 00275 | 2100 | 272000 | 590 | 0.0310 | 39 | 255000 | 428 | 0.0287 | 2405 | 208000 | 554 | 0.0286 | 2135 | 2650000 | & © 03125 | 2547 | 280842 
4 531 0.0452 3520 277000 427 0.0423 3320 278000 555 0.0403 2790 246000 a 0 04687 | 3718 282054 
532 0.0606 4430 239000 426 0 0620 4680 268000 556 0 0645 4630 255000 Ww 0.06250 | 4865 276754 
533 0.0909 7050 275000 425 0 0909 6708 262000 557 0.0909 6680 248000 « 0.09375 7101 269314 
tT | O18 | 2190 | S410 a es oe 
529 0.0300 3680 290000 423 0 0298 3665 291000 5 0 0285 3360 279000 ~ 0.03125 | 3821 280842 
527 0 0448 5460 238000 422 0.0427 4930 273000 560 0 0405 4640 271000 a 0.04687 | 6578 282064 
528 0.0625 6920 262000 421 | 0.0552 6200 266000 861 0.0006 30 28000 te 0.06250 | 7297 276754 
525 0.0182 4270 371000 562 0.0154 2980 305000 a 0.01562 | 3001 303550 
WW 524 0.0306 6140 317000 53 0 5760 327000 r 0.03125 | 5732 BRU 
526 0.0415 7815 297000 420 0.0424 7776 289000 SA 0.0400 7700 304000 a 0.04687 | 8367 283054 
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Fic. 75.—DeETAILS OF EXPERIMENTS UPON THE PRESSURE OF THE CHIP ON THE TOOL IN 
CuttTinGc STeeEL. 


Tool used, %4-inch standard round nose roughing tool, clearance angle six degrees, back slope 
eight degrees, side slope 14 degrees, shown in Fig. 23, with various feeds and depths of cut. Cut- 
ting speed about 30 feet per minute, Experiments made at shop of William Sellers & Co., Philadel- 
phia, in 1902. For exact pressures recorded in these experiments and their equivalents in pounds 
per square inch of sectional area of chip see table 74, 


Details of Experiments Upon the 
Pressure of the Chip on the Tool 
in Cutting Steel With Our 
Standard Tools. 
The following are the general con- 
clusions arrived at on this subject: 


tool per square inch of sectional area 
of the chip grows very slightly greater 
as the chip becomes thinner, and is 
practically the same whether the cut 
is deep or shallow. See table 74, from 
which are taken the following typical 


(A) The total pressure of the chip cases illustrating the relative pressures 
on the tool in cutting steel of the of a thin feed on the one hand and a 
different qualities experimented upon coarse feed on the other. 
by us varies between the low limit of Depth of inch X feed 0.0156 inch: 

2 tons (2,000 pounds) per square inch Total pressure per square inch  sec- 


of sectional area of the chip, and the high 
limit of 168 tons (2,000 pounds) per 
square inch sectional area of the chip. 
(See table 64). 

(B) In cutting the same piece of 
steel, the pressure of the chip on the 


tional area of chip, 295,000. 
Depth of cut ‘5 inch X feed 0.125 
inch: Total pressure per square 
sectional area of chip 257,000 . 

(C) The same fact mathematically 


expressed is that in cutting the same 


inch 
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Fic. 76.—Detaits oF EXPERIMENTS UPON THE PRESSURE OF THE CHIP ON THE TOOL IN 


CutTtTinG STEEL 


Tool used, 34-inch round nose roughing tool, clearance angle six degrees, back slope cight 
degrees, side slope 14 degrees, shown in Fig. 23, with various feeds and depths of cut. Cutting 
speed about 60 feet per minute. Experiments made at shop of William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, 
in 1902. For exact pressure recorded in these experiments and their equivalents in pounds per 
Square inch of sectional area of the chip see table 74. 
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piece of steel, the pressure of the chip 
on the tool per square inch of sec- 
tional area of the chip grows greater 
as the thickness of the chip grows 
less in proportion to (thickness of the 


feed) 1's or Fr's- The pressure of the 
chip is in direct proportion to the depth 
of the cut. 

(D) Within the limits of cutting 
speed in common use, the pressure 
of the chip upon the rool is the same 
whether fast or slow cutting speeds 
are used. 

(E) The pressure of the chip upon 
the tool depends but little upon the 
hardness or softness of the steel being 
cut, but increases as the quality of the 
steel grows finer. In other words, 
high grades of steel, whether soft or 
hard, give greater pressures on the 
tool than are given by inferior quali- 


0.13 ties of steel." 


(F) The pressure of the chip on 
the tool per square inch of sectional 
area of the chip depends both upon 
the tensile strength of the chip and its 
percentage of stretch, and increases 
both the tensile strength and 
stretch increase; although a _ higher 
tensile strength has more effect than 
a large percentage of stretch in in- 
creasing the pressure. 

Referring again to table 64, upon 
the first, third and fourth horizontal 
lines of this table will be found data 


as 


of three steel forgings, which are 
copied beneath in the order men- 
tioned: 
Tensile Percentage Pressure Cutting 
strength of on the speed in 
in tons strength. chip tons feet per 
(2,000 Ibs.) (2,000 Ibs.) minute. 
per sq. in. 
30 29 128 III 
35 30 138 64 
52 14 168 41 


It will be noted that the percentage 
of stretch of the first and second of 
these forgings is about the same, 
whereas an increase of from 30 to 35 
tons in the tensile strength of the 
metal is accompanied by an increase 
of from 128 to 138 tons pressure on 
the chip, showing an increase in the 
pressure on the chip with an increase 
of tensile strength. 

Now, on comparing the hard forg- 
ing, namely, the third on the list, it 
will be noted that as far as fineness 
of quality of metal is concerned, its 
physical tests shqw it to be about 
equal to that of the forging on the 
second line. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that, as before pointed out, an 
increase in the percentage of stretch 
and an increase in the tensile strength 
both tend toward heavier pressures 
per square of sectional area of 
the chip upon the tool. By compar- 
ing the forgings on the second and 
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third lines, however, it will be seen 
that an increase from 14 per cent to 
30 per cent in the stretch has less 
effect upon the pressure on the tool 
than an increase from 35 tons to 52 
tons in the tensile strength; thus mak- 
ing it clear that an Increase in tensile 
strength has a greater effect on the 
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CUTTING SPEED 
F.G. 77.—DIAGRAM SHOWING SLIGHT Drt- 
MINUTION IN PRESSURE OF THE CHIP 
ON THE Toot AS CUTTING 
SpeED INCREASES. 
Depth of cut 0.35-inch, feed ‘%-inch. Same 
tool used for all experiments. Experiments 
made by Dr. Nicholson. 


pressure of the chip on the tool than 
an increase in stretch. 

Pressure of Chip on Tool the Same 
Whether Fast or Slow Cutting 
Speeds are Used. 

In table 74 will be noted two sets 
of pressure experiments made upon 
steel of the same quality and with 
tools of the same shape, one set with 
cutting speeds of 30 feet per minute 
and another set with cutting speeds 
of 60 feet per minute. An inspection 
of the corresponding figures in these 
two sets of experiments and an exam- 
ination of Figs. 75 and 76, in which 
the same data are shown graphically, 
will indicate that, in general, doubling 
the cutting speed has no appreciable 
effect upon the pressure of the tool. 
This is in substantial agreement with 
the results obtained in the Manches- 
ter experiments, Dr. Nicolson, in one 
set of dynamometer’ experiments, 
made with the same tool and the same 
piece of steel, obtained increasingly 
lower pressures on the tool for in- 
creases in the cuttmg speed. 

In Fig. 77 we reproduce Fig. 342, 
taken from Dr. Nicolson’s paper.’ In 
these experiments a feed of % inch 
and a depth of cut of 0.35 inch was 
used. It will be observed that at nor- 
mal cutting speeds there is a very 
slight diminution of pressures as the 





‘Trans. A. S. M. E. XXV page 675. 
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speed grows more rapid. In consid- 
ering these experiments, however, the 
cut which was ‘taken at 84 feet per 
minute should be left out as in this 
case the cutting speed was so high 
that the tool was ruined in one min- 
ute and twelve seconds. It is, there- 
fore, evident that this condition is so 
far from that of normal daily practice 
that it should not be considered in 
formulating a law. It will be noted 
also that at 60 feet cutting speed there 
are two experiments slightly at vari- 
ance with the general trend of the 
rest of the data. On the whole, in 
these experiments there is close agree- 
ment between Dr. Nicolson’s observa- 
tions and our own. 

As heretofore stated, owing to the 
voluminous nature of this paper, we 
shall not treat of the important sub- 
ject of drilling or boring metals. We 
would, however, refer to a very elab- 
orate and careful series of experiments 
by M. Codron published in Bulletin 
de La Societe D’Encouragement pour 
L’Industrie Nationale, 1903, probably 
the most elaborate series of experi- 
ments on drilling, boring and trepan- 
ning that have yet been published. 
M. Codron’s experiments cover the 
pressures required to cut not only 
steels of various hardnesses, but also 
cast iron, bronze and other metals, 
and are made on almost all points with 
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sure of the chip upon the lip surface 
of the tool. This fact was developed 
by us in an experiment made in the 
year 1883 in the works of the Mid- 
vale Steel Co., and had such an im- 
portant bearing upon the cost of 
turning out the product in the ma- 
chine shop of those works that the 
results of this one simple investigation 
more than paid for all the experi- 
ments in the entire field of cutting 
metals undertaken in the Midvale 
Steel Works. 

All the lathes, boring mills, etc., pur- 
chased by this company from that time 
forward’ were fitted with feed gearing 
designed with power equal to the 
driving power of the machine, and in 
this way the many sroppages and de- 
lays sO common in the average ma- 
chine shop, due to broken feed gear- 
ing, were avoided. What is of much 
greater importance, a lack of strength 
in the feed gearing never was ac- 
cepted as an excuse on the part of any 
machinist for not taking the maximum 
cut on his machine. 

When, fifteen years later. the writer 
started to reorganize the management 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. (a com- 
pany in direct competition with the 
Midvale Steel Works and turning out 
a similar product), he was astounded 
to find that some of the leading tool 
builders of the United States who had 
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Fic. 78.—APPARATUS USED IN EXPERIMENTS FOR MEASURING PRESSURE REQUIRED 
TO Feep a Toor, 


the thoroughness characterizing the 
work of all of our best modern French 
scientists. 
Power Required to Feed the Tool. 
By far the most important conclu- 
sion arrived at by us In the field of 
“Pressure of the Chip on the Tool” 
is that the gearing designed in lathes, 
boring mills, etc., for feeding the tool 
should be sufficiently strong to deliver 
at the nose of the tool a feeding pres- 
sure equal to the entire driving pres- 


been supplying extra strong feed mo- 
tions with the machine tools furnished 
during this term of years to the Mid- 
vale company, were selling machines 
fitted with far weaker feed gearing to 
the Bethlehem company. On inquir- 
ing into the reason for this, he has in 
formed that these tool builders had 
not even told the Bethlehem company 
of the existence of lathes designed 
with extra heavy gearing, their reason 
being that they were certain that the 
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Bethlehem company would not be 
willing to pay any extra price for the 
mora powerful feed gearing and it 
would only make them dissatisfied if 
they knew that they were not getting 
the most powerful machine built. The 
introduction of “task management” 
into the Bethlehem Steel Co., how- 
ever, promptly developed the weak- 
ness in this particular of most of the 
machine tools in their shop. 

In justice to one of the greatest en- 
gineers in this country, it should be 
said that all of the special machines 
designed under the supervision of Mr. 
John Fritz for the Bethlehem Steel 


Co. were provided with feeding 
mechanism of ample power. The 
writer does not recall a single in- 
stance in which the feed motions of 
any of Mr. Fritz’s machines broke 
when they were used to their maxi- 
mum capacity under task manage- 
ment. 


Apparatus for Determining the Pow- 
er Required to Feed a Tool 


The following very simple apparatus 
was used in 1883 in our experiments upon 
the power required to feed the tool. In 
Fig. 78 will be seen a view of the vertical 
slide of a Wm. Sellers & Co. 84-inch 
diameter vertical boring mill. Upon the 
top surface of this vertical slide a wooden 
lever was made to bear upon a knife edge, 
the short end of the lever ‘being held 
down by a chain connected with an I- 
bolt, and at the long end of the lever a 
into which 
added the required 
feeding force was obtained. The vertical 
at first fed by means of its 
washer, 
nut of 


receptacle was suspended 


weights were until 
slide was 
usual! screw. A 
however, was fitted 
this screw, and this was, of course, kept 
tight while the operation of feeding was 
performed with the regular feed gearing, 
and weights were added on the end of 
the wooden lever until the feeding was 


feeding loose 


beneath the 


done by means of the lever instead of by 
the regular feed mechanism. The point 
at which this transfer of the feed took 
place was determined by finding when 
the washer just became loose. This was 
found to be quite a sensitive indication 
of the power required to feed. The ex- 
periments were made upon a locomotive 
tire, the metal of which was about car- 
bon 0.56 per cent, manganese 0.68 per 
cent, tensile strength 124,000 pounds, and 
I2 per cent to 14 per cent of stretch. 
Tools with cutting edges varying from 
a straight edge at right angles to the di- 
rection of the feed to our standard round 
nosed tools, approximately, as illustrated 
in Fig. 21, were used, with a depth of 
cut varying from 1-16 inch to % inch, 
and the thickness of the feed 
from 0.0243 inch to 0.0774 inch. 


varying 
The 
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pressure required to feed a square nosed 
tool was somewhat lighter than that re- 
quired to feed our standard round nosed 
tool, and under average conditions as to 
the dullness of the tool, after eliminating 
the friction of the slide to which the tool 
was attached, the pressure upon the lip 
surface of the tool was found to be about 
2.2 times the power required to feed the 
tool. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
words “tool of average dullness” have a 
different meaning in our case from the 
same term as applied to tools in the aver- 
age machine shop, since it was our regu- 
lar practice to use tools much duller on 
the average than those in common use in 
other shops. We ran at such relatively 
high cutting speeds that the cutting edges 
of our tools were soon rounded over, and 
this undoubtedly produced higher feeding 
pressures than would be required for the 
ordinary sharp lathe tool. 

However, before finishing our experi- 
ments it occurred to us that the normal 
power required to feed the tool was not 
the figure which should be used in de- 
signing machine tools, but that the maxi- 
mum power which would ever be likely 
to be called for in feeding the tool was 
the only one to be used practically. This 
led to an experiment in which an ex- 
ceedingly dull tool was used, such a tool 
as would only be allowed by a very care- 
less machinist to continue under cut, but 
which condition was sooner or later sure 
to arise in the case of every machine tool 
throughout the shop. 

The use just once of a scandalously 
dull tool in a machine would, of course, 
suffice to feed An 
experiment made with a tool of this kind 
fact that to 
against breakage sufficient strength was 


smash the gearing 


demonstrated the insure 
called for in the feed gears to deliver at 
the nose of the tool a pressure equal to 
the total driving pressure of the chip 
upon the tool. This almost brutal 
experiment rendered all our more care- 


one 


ful and accurate experiments of merely 
trifling interest. 

When in 1904 the thoroughly scientific 
work of Dr. Nicolson in this field with 
tool dynamometer pub- 
lished, it was with no little interest that 
the 
end he was doomed to the same disap- 


his lathe was 


we read his paper, feeling that in 
pointment as to much of the scientific 
value of his work as we had experienced 
from ours. Unfortunately, however, Dr. 
Nicolson’s experiments were not extend- 
ed to a scandalously dull tool, and for 
that reason readers of his paper must be 
warned against the adoption in tool de- 
ir “trav- 
ersing”) pressure obtained by him. We 
do not, of course, state that the data in 
Dr. Nicolson’s 


scientific interest, but merely that for the 


sign of the figures on feeding (: 


paper were not of great 
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one perhaps most important purpose for 
which the experiments were undertaken 
his data should be disregarded. 

(To be Continued.) 


MILLIONS IN BRIDGES. 

The New York Interstate Bridge Com- 
mission, consisting of three members ap- 
pointed by the governor of New York 
and three by the povernor of New Jer- 
sey, has presented a report to the legis- 
lature of the former state declaring that 
the construction of one or more bridges 
across the Hudson River between New 
York and New Jersey is feasible from an 
engineering standpoint. A location some- 
where between Fourteenth and Seventy- 
second streets is recommended and the 
estimates of cost range from $25,000,000 
to $33,000,000. Comptroller Metz reports 
that total expenditures up to date on the 
Manhattan bridge have been $6,349,255, 
and expresses the opinion that the bridge 
may be completed -within three years. 
The original estimated cost was $15,833,- 
600 and the first contracts were let in 
May, 1901. The Ryan-Parker Construc- 
tion Co. has the contract for the super- 
structure, and it is estimated that over 
40,000 tons of steel will be required. Al- 
ready fears are expressed that the Man- 
hattan bridge will be able to relieve the 
congestion of traffic for only a short time 
and it is predicted that within four years 
after it is completed conditions will be 
as bad as ever. Bridge Commission Stev- 
enson has asked for an appropriation of 
$25,000 to cover the cost of preparing 
plans for another bridge. 

Magazines in Canada.—Canadian Ma- 
chinery, a leading trade journal of Canada, 
publishes a stating 
that, in spite of rumors to the contrary, 
there is no organized movement on the 
part of publishers in that country to pre- 
vent United States magazines from cir- 
culating in King Edward’> American 
possessions. “We are,” says Canadian 
Machinery, “very much opposed to any 


vigorous editorial 


movement reacting against the best pub- 
lications in the United States, believing 
that Canadians should have the most lib- 
eral access to the best reading possible.” 
The post convention between the United 
States and Canada, in so far as it re- 
lates to second class matter will be abro- 
gated next spring. Canadian Machinery 
states that it to believe that 
this action was taken upon the sugges- 
tion of a high official of the United 
States post office department in order to 


has reason 


assist the United States authorities in 
some scheme which has not yet been 
made public. 

Charles M Gardiner, Clifford D. 
Drabble, Wm. A. Paberson and others 
have incorporated the Crescent Machine 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, with $20,000 capital. 
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ANEW LINE OF CONTROLLERS. 

The Electric Controller & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, is placing upon the market a 
new line of controllers termed type G 
which have a rating of one to 50 horse- 
power. These controllers were built to 
meet the requirements of general crane 
service where the conditions are not se- 
vere enough to demand the use of the 
Dinkey ventilated controller. The type 
G-3 and G-4 controllers are built with 
coil resistance and the type G-5 and G-6 
controllers ate built with cast grid re- 


Fic. 1—Front View, Type G-5 Con- 


TROLLER CAST [RON RESISTANCE. 


sistance. When it is desired to place 
controllers above or in the rear of the 
operator the type G controller is fur- 
nished arranged for under lever opera- 
tion. They are also furnished with spring 
return for operation from the floor by 
means of pendant ropes or chains. A 
number of crane users have decided that 
a 15 or 20-ton crane requiring a 25 or 
30-horsepower motor on the hoist and 
bridge motion may be operated from the 
floor by any of the men in the shop, thus 
saving the wages of a crane operator, 
who would probably be idle half of his 
time. It is a very simple matter to put 
cutouts at either end of the trolley travel 
and at either end of the runway to pre- 
vent accident. 

The type G controller meets this de- 
mand for a controller up to 50 horse- 
power afranged for operation from the 
fioor by means of ropes. This controller 
is a self-contained unit, the resistance be- 
ing placed in the frame, making it neces- 
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sary to run only four wires between the 
controller and motor. Reversal is ac- 
complished by the use of a single lever, 
no separate reverse switch being re- 
quired. 

All parts are made to jigs and are in- 
terchangeable. The contact face is of 
heavy slate free from metallic veins. The 
contact segments are of copper, which 
are screwed to brass lugs to which all 
wiring connections are made. By this 
construction any of the contact segments 
can be removed and replaced without 
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Fic. 2—Sive View, Type G-5 CoNnrTroit- 
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disturbing the wiring connections. The 
contact arm is of soft cast iron and car- 
ries the fingers and finger holders, the 
insulation of which is of heavy pressed 
vulcabeston bushings. The contact fin- 
gers are drop forged copper of great 
hardness and may be removed and re- 
placed without removing the contact arm. 
A powerful and effective blow-out is 
provided in all sizes of these controllers. 

The frame for type G-3 and G-5 con- 
trollers consists of a main casting in one 
piece provided with a cover, the removal 
of which affords easy access to all re- 
sistance connections. The case enclosing 
this frame is of perforated steel, thus 
allowing ample ventilation. The frame 
of the G-4 and G-6 controllers consists 
of a bottom casting which supports the 
resistance, and a top casting which sup- 
ports the contact slate and arm. The top 
and bottom castings are connected by 
means of four steel corner posts, around 
which a casing of perforated steel is 
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provided for ventilation and protection 
to the resistance. The top casting of the 
G-4 and G-6 controllers supports the 
contact slate which is completely covy- 
ered and protected by a sheet steel cas- 
ing. This protects the operator from 
coming in contact with any live parts of 
the controller, and also protects the 
working parts of the controller from 
dust and dirt. : 

Easy operation is secured by a lever 
which is keyed to the arm shaft at the 
back of the top casting, which gives a 





Fic. 3.—FrRoNtT View, Tyre G-6 Con 
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movement of about 10 inches in either 
direction for both starting and revers- 
ing. The resistance for the G-5 controller 
is built of cast girds in a_ single 
bank which may easily be removed as a 
unit without disturbing the other parts or 
moving the controller. The resistance 
for the G-6 controller is made of two 
banks supported on bars attached to the 
frame, and may be removed in separate 
units without disturbing the other parts. 
The resistance for the G-3 and G-4 con- 
trollers is made up of coils, which con- 
sist of a heavy asbestos tube stiffened by 
means of a central brass tube which 
serves to bring the rear terminal for- 
ward, facilitating the necessary connec- 
tions. These controllers are adapted to 
service up to 500 volts. Six points of 
control are provided with the G-3 and 
G-5 controllers, and eight points of con- 
trol with the G-4 and G-6 controllers, 
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EMINENT MEN OF THE IRON WORLD 
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By B. S. STEPHENSON. 


In the quaint, quiet, littk town of work which pours in to him unsolicited. the days when he was actively and inti- 


Bethlehem, Pa., where for a third of a The warm grasp of his great hand has mately associated with the launching and 
century he labored unceasingly in solv- lost something of its accustomed firm- development of steel] manufacture on this 
ing the tangled problems of iron and _ ness and his step has grown slower, but side of the Atlantic. 

steel making, John Fritz is rounding out the vigor of his splendid mind is unim- The picture which John Fritz presents 
a life that has been beset with difficul- paired. He finds pleasure in the well today is an index to his life. The strong, 








[HE Most Recent PHOTOGRAPH OF JOHN FRITZ 


his picture was taken during the winter at the Falk Studio, New York. Mr, Fritz is in the m e, with Ambrose S : S. T. Wellman of 
Cleveland, both il friends of the steel-maker, on the left and right, respectively rhe three are past j ts 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
ties, crowded with achievements of last- selected books which crowd his library kindly face, th wy beard and hair, 
ing worth and crowned with honors such and in the visits of countless friends; the deep, clear, expressive eyes are those 
as have come to few Americans. Though he is a follower of political affairs, num of a man who has lived long, worked 
he has passed by a decade and a half the bering many close acquaintances among ard and wrought much: who has 
allotted three score years and ten, the those high in official life of his state and < = 
innate energy of the man will not permit republic; he has kept pace with the Ne 
his complete retirement and a consider- dustry to which he has given all his 6's sage red and 
able part of every day is spent at his energies, and his eyes light up with d fields 
desk, caring for the mass of consulting fire of old-time enthusiasm as he talks of ’ ] had t faith in men and 
_ — i 
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has never swerved from the standard of 
right. 
Mr. Fritz at Home. 

As he sits in the library of his spa- 
cious home, the striking feature is his 
eyes, keen, bright, trusting yet firm, gen- 
tle yet commanding, able to read a man 
at a glance and by that same glance to 
enroll him as a friend. When he rises, 
one is impressed by the stature of the 
man, his broad shoulders and his sturdy 
figure. In his handshake and_ kindly 
smile of greeting there is something mag- 
netic. One who has known him inti- 
mately said recently. “John Fritz is 
truly a great engineer—great as an en- 
gineer of machinery, but greater still as 
an engineer of men.” And it is charac- 


teristic of him that among his most fre- 
quent and welcome guests are the few 
remaining of those who years ago la- 





THE Fritz Mepat—Obsverse SIDE. 


bored with him as workmen at the Beth- 


lehem plant. 

The outlines of the career of John 
Fritz are quickly told, as practically the 
whole of his active life has been devoted 
to the building up of two great works, 
those of the Cambria Iron Co. at Johns- 
town, Pa, and the Bethlehem Iron Co. 
at Bethlehem. He is a native Pennsyl- 
vanian, having been born in Londonderry 
township, Chester county, in 1822, The 
routine duties of the boy on the farm 
gave him but little opportunity for lay- 
ing the foundations of an education, but 
with his brother George, with whom he 
was later to be associated in the Cambria 
works, he attended a country log school- 
house. 

Early Days on the Farm. 

“School was kept for three months in 
the winter of each year,” he says, ex- 
plaining this period of his career. “We 
had to take care of the stock on the 
farm in the morning before going and in 
the evening after we returned, and a 
gteat deal of the time we had to walk 
over two miles to the school. This was 


in the days when you paid the teacher, if 
I remember rightly, two and a half cents 
per day, and 


the teachers generally 
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boarded around among the farmers. 
The books used in the school that I at- 
tended included Bennett’s arithmetic. In 
those days’ it was considered pretty 
tough and was shunned by most of the 
boys, but on that account I accepted it, 
as I thought there was not much merit 
in doing what everybody else could do.” 

At the age of sixteen the boy Fritz en- 
tered a machine shop at Parkersburg, 
Pa., where he served his apprenticeship, 
on the completion of which he entered 
blast furnace work, being connected with 
the building of several early day fur- 
naces. In 1846 he went to the Norris- 
town Iron Works at Norristown, Pa., 
being in charge of that plant until about 
1850, when he removed to Safe Harbor, 
Pa., to ‘engage in mechanical engineer- 
ing work. Four years later he located in 
Johnstown, where as chief engineer and 
general superintendent he rebuilt the 
Cambria Iron Works. 

This, as he says, was before the days 
of the “sticklers for titles,’ and though 
he was only thirty-two when he assumed 
charge of the works, he was familiarly 
termed “the old man.” In spite of his 
youth, some of the best work of his life 
was done at Cambria, the innovations 
there installed by his brother and him- 
self practically revolutionizing the roll- 
ing mill practice of the times. These in- 
cluded the three-high blooming mills 
with automatic tables and the three-high 
rolling mills, besides the development of 
the feed tables to a practical basis, all of 
which brought the plant into wide prom- 
ience. Some of the obstacles which were 
overcome in carrying out these projects 
are referred to in a letter written some 
years ago by Mr. Fritz to the editor of 
Tue Iron Trave Review. 

Ante-Bellum Conditions. 

“In order to fully appreciate the dif- 
ficulties that had to be encountered,” he 
wrote, “you will have to go back to about 
the years 1854 to 1857 and learn the 
conditions of the rolling mills at that 
time and the then existing prejudices 
against any improvements. When I first 
suggested the improvements at Cambria, 
which were afterwards made, I was con- 
sidered a visionary schemer—just the 
man to ruin any company which would 
give him the opportunity to do so. This 
fight I had to make alone, as the proprie- 
tors, foremen and workmen had but lit- 
tle, if any, faith in what. I then proposed 
to do, and they all had to be educated up 
to it. This was a very difficult task, as 
they were very generally impelled by 
prejudices, which are much more diffi- 
cult to change than honest convictions.” 

When the improvements at Johnstown 
were completed and in eminently satis- 
factory operation, Mr. Fritz removed to 
Bethlehem, leaving the Cambria works 
in charge of his brother. Under the lat- 
ter’s supervision the first steel rails were 
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rolled in the United States, from ingots 
cast at the Pennsylvania Steel Works at 
Harrisburg. This and other accomplish- 
ments of the brother were a source of 
great pride to Mr. Fritz, who believes 
that, “but for his untimely death, George 
would have ranked as one of our ablest 
engineers.” 
Making Structural Shapes. 

It was in 1860 that John Fritz was 
called to take charge of the erection of 
the Bethlehem Iron Co.’s works. He 
found the little Moravian settlement in 
the narrow valley operating a few small 
open top furnaces, out of which he de- 
veloped a unique iron-making district. 
After launching the manufacture of bil 
lets and. steel rails at the plant, he 
turned to the production of sfructural 
shapes of a design better suited for fab- 
rication than had been rolled previously, 





THe Fritz MeDAL—REVERSE SIDE. 


and the output of this mill found speedy 
favor; then he began the manufacture 
of heavy shafting, for use on side-wheel 
steamboats and similar purposes, and of 
heavy forgings, which up to that time 
had been made outside the country. In 
connection with this work, he constructed 
the famous 125-ton steam hammer, the 
largest ever constructed, and the story 
of the methods employed to secure for it 
a steady foundation in the swamp land 
on which the plant was located is unique 
in engineering. The Bethlehem works 
were erected on a conservative basis, its 
cupola was restricted and for the sake 
of economy a great part of its machinery 
was built at the works from designs pre 
pared by Mr. Fritz. 

How well this work was done is attested 
by the high reputation which the Beth- 
lehem products speedily won. It was an 
axiom with John Fritz that the best pos 
sible product was the only kind worth 
turning out. He let it be known about 
the plant that his attention was to be 
called to any defect in a piece of steel, 
and this with him was always ample 
ground for its prompt rejection, though 
it often cost the company dearly. Pur 


chasers frequently had inspectors sta 
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tioned at the plant to see that ship- 
ments contained only materials up to the 
standard, but the workmen regarded 
this as a mere waste of money. 

“If it's good enough for Uncle John,” 
said one of them, “it’s good enough for 
any of those inspector fellows.” 

One of the traits contributing in great 
measure to the success of Mr. Fritz was 
his ability to read the signs of the times 
in the industry and estimate conditions 
When the richness of 


far in advance. 
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There was little of an established basis 
on which to begin his work; experience 
had pointed out numerous methods which 
it would be well to avoid, but there were 
few practical results to guide his exper! 
But the plant was built at Beth 
lehem, the first plates were turned out 


ments, 


and at the government proving grounds, 
preparations were made for a test. Army 
and navy officers were dubious of the 
single steel plate, but Mr. Fritz had made 


it because he believed it alone could stop 


— 
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which over a million dollars had been 
invested, was securé 

Mr. Fritz remained active charge 


it Bethlehem until 1893, his term of ac- 
being exactly a third 
Much of the 
on duty 16 and 18 hours out of every 24 
As the fruit of his labors he left to the 
splendid 


tive service 


of a century. time he was 


company a plant in successful 


operation; to the steel making industry 
he left devices and processes which have 
foremost advance- 


played a part in its 





Photo by Conradi, Bethlehem 


the Lake Superior ore ranges had been 


established beyond a doubt, and the 
Pittsburg district, working on the cream 
of these Bessemer ores, began to forge 
ahead in the making of rails, he under 
that 
the best of its 


utilized, must turn to other channels for 


eastern Pennsylvania, with 


stood 
3essemer ores already 
profitable operations. 

Armor Plate Experience. 

The Civil War had 
to the use and possibilities of armor plate 
taken up 
The 
field appealed to him as one which might 
sethlehem 


directed attention 


and its manufacture had been 


abroad with some degree of success. 
prove the salvation of the 


plant and he turned to the complex 


problems which its production involved. 


THE Fritz Home, BETHLEHEM, PA 


the stee] tipped projectile hurled against 


it and still retain its shape without 
cracking. What he most feared was that 
the compound plate of a rival concern, 
constructed on different lines, “might 
accidentally happen to be a good on 
and also stand the test The « of the 
trial was an anxious one for him, as he 
waited at Bethlehem for word of the out 
come He expected a message at noon, 
but 1 o'clock, 2 o'clock, 3, 4, 6 o'clock 
passed with no dispatch. Finally in th 
evening the belated telegram came. Mrs 
lritz tore it open and read 

“Compound plate knocked to s 
eens. Bethlehem plate stood the test 

His judgment was vindicated and 
future of the great armor plate plant, in 


ent \ smal rmy of 


pervision are 


younger men 
today 
rominent in every held of steel making. 


Valued Friendships. 





Duly proud though he is of what he 
-omp! l, | still more proud 
f the assoc his life, John Fritz 
; ih [ modest and unas- 
ng It s fortune to be 
widely nd intimately acquainted with 
of prt ne neering and 

! | lines, yet s; pleasure in these 
ships was lb ise they were with 

1 \ h, not uuse they 
re with m v the public called 
and 

le n gathered 


tz. On both 
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occasions his consent to the holding of 
these affairs was given most reluctantly, 
in the first instance only in response to 
the plea that it would please his friends. 
The guest list doubtless contained more 
names of prominence in the industry 
than had ever been gathered before. 
Kings of iron and steel, educational lead- 
ers, army and navy officials, technical 
men in every branch of the profession 
were there, and at the personal request 
of Mr. Fritz himself about a score of the 
machinists and mill hands who had 
worked under him at Bethlehem. 

“There isn’t another industry anywhere 
which has produced so many strong, fine 
men as iron and steel making has,” said 
Mr. Fritz recently to the writer, motion- 
ing as evidence to the row of splendid 
portraits which line one of the walls of 
his library. And the evidence was con- 
clusive, for the list included such men 
as Alexander Holley, “Captain Bill” 
Jones and Sir I. Lowthian Bell. The op- 
posite wall is covered with evidences of 
his many honors. There is the framed 
notification of his election to the exclu- 
sive honorary membership in the British 
Iron and Steel Institute. Near it is the 
award of the Bessemer medal, with a 
replica of the prized token itself. 

Highly Prized Resolutions. 

“Those are greater honors, I suppose,” 
said Mr, Fritz. “But, do you know, I 
think a great deal more of those resolu- 
tions which the engineers gave me?” He 
pointed to the engraved message of 
greeting and appreciation sent him by 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers a few years ago. 

“All those who signed that are my 
friends, and my peers,” he explained, as 
he deciphered the signatures attached. 


»And there was a note of pathos in his 


voice as in many cases he followed the 
name with “He’s gone now.” Out in 
the hall is the great chiming clock, a 
gift to the home by those banqueting him 
on his seventieth birthday. It is in- 
scribed: 

“O Time! deal gently with our loving 
friends, John B. and Ellen Fritz.” 

Time has dealt gently with them, but 
not with many of the friends who gave 
it, and the closest associates of his most 
active years have largely passed away. 

“When I’m through with it,” said Mr. 
Fritz, with a glance of affection at the 
beautiful clock, “It’s going back to the 
engineers.” Amd the time-piece could 
have no final resting place nearer to the 
heart of Mr. Fritz, who lias always been 
intimately associated with the various 
engineering societies. He was made a 


member of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers the year following its 
organization and was president in 1894. 
The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers elected him to membership in 
1881 and to the presidency in 1895. The 
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American Society of Civil Engineers 
made him a member in 1893 and six 
years later elected him to honorary mem- 
bership. He has watched with keenest 
interest the erection of the Engineering 
Building in New York and is a frequent 
visitor there. 
A Memorable Banquet. 

Mr. Fritz is now almost 85 years of 
age. His eightieth birthday was cele- 
brated both by the holding of a largely 
attended banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria 
and by the founding of the John Fritz 
medal and its first award to the noted 
steel-maker. About 500 men prominent 
in the manufacture of iron and steel and 
in the engineering profession, by popular 
subscription, raised a sum sufficient to 
cover the expenses of designing the orig- 
inal medal and preparing a handsome 
album containing the signatures of those 
participating in the movement, besides 
setting aside about $4,000 as a permanent 
fund from the proceeds of which later 
medals should be provided. It was ar- 
ranged that the medal should be awarded 
“for notable scientific or industrial 
achievement” and that there should be 
no restriction “on account of nationality 
or sex.” It was further provided that 
the award should be made not oftener 
than annually, by a board of 16 chosen 
from the membership of the civil, min- 
ing, mechanical and electrical societies.” 

The banquet at which the initial award 
was made is historic in the annals of 
the industry. Col. Henry G. Prout served 
as toastmaster, and the medal was pre- 
sented by John Thompson, an old friend 
of the recipient. The gathering, like that 
at Bethlehem 10 years earlier, was a large 
and distinguished’ one. Messages of 
greeting poured in from both sides of the 
Atlantic and a long toast list included 
Rear Admiral Melville for the navy, 
General Eugene Griffin for the army, 
George S. Morison for the civil engi- 
neers, Dr. R. W. Raymond for the min- 
ing engineers, Captain Robert W. Hunt, 
a life-long associate, for the mechanical 
engineers, Oliver Williams for the neigh- 
bors in the Lehigh Valley, Professor Eli- 
hu Thompson for the electrical engi- 
neers, and Daniel A. Thompkins, “one 
of John Fritz’s old boys,” who is to 
have the distinction of being his biogra- 
pher. 

Improvements in Methods. 

During the long term of his active ca- 
reer, Mr. Fritz has witnessed the ad- 
vance of the United States from the po- 
sition of a comparatively unimportant 
smelter to the leadership of the world 
in the manufacture of iron, steel and 
their products. He has seen the revolu- 
tion of blast furnace and steel mill prac- 
tice.. In an engineering capacity he has 
served father, son and grandson and has 
watched the gradual supplanting of in- 
dividual and family ownership by the 
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corporation. He played his intimate part 
in the upbuilding of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, only to see the center of steel pro- 
duction shift to the westward, under the 
magnetic attraction of the ore supply. 
But he is of the opinion that this tend- 
ency is not to continue uninterruptedly. 

“Some day,” he said recently, “the 
east is again to become a great iron and 
stee] district,” for he has faith in the 
extensive ore resources of New York, 
New Jersey and Cuba and in the per- 
fection of the concentration and roasting 
processes. 

This unusual prediction gains weight 
when consideration is given to the ac- 
curacy with which he has forecasted 
other industrial movements. Twenty 
years ago he expressed the view that the 
Bessemer process in America was grad- 
ually to decline and that the basic open 
hearth process would eventually ‘become 
supreme. The latter was then an insig- 
nificant factor in steel production, but the 
tendency of the present is unmistakably 
as he predicted. 

As has been the fate, or fortune, of 
few men, John Fritz has lingered to see 
the full recognition of his life work. 
Medals and memorials have been his al- 
most without number, interviewers have 
sought him and gifted speakers have 
voiced their appreciation of his worth. 
But a greater tribute than any of these 
was paid him many years ago when the 
then secretary of the navy, introducing 
him to a committee of congress which 
was wrestling with the armor plate prob- 
lem, said: 

“IT present to you John Fritz of Beth- 
lehem, the most honest man I have ever 
known.” 





Canadian Pig Iron Statistics. 

The following table, compiled by the 
American Inon and Steel Association, 
gives the total production of all kinds of 
pig iron (including spiegeleisen and fer- 
ro-manganese) in Canada from 1894 to 


1900: 


Gross Gross Gross 
Years. tons. Years. tons. Years. tons. 
1894.. 44,791 1899.. 94,077 1904.. 270,942 
1895.. 37,829 1900.. 86,090 1905.. 468,003 
1896.. 60,030 1901.. 244,976 1906.. 541,957 
1897.. 53,796 > Re S eer beteses 
| we ©. oe ee OF Ree ae ee 


During the first half of 1906 Canada 
had 13 completed furnaces in blast and 
during the last half it also had 13 fur- 
naces in blast. In the first half of 1905 
it had 13 furnaces in blast, and during 
the last half of the year 12 furnaces. It 
will be observed that in the two years 
from 1904 to 1906 the production of pig 
iron in Canada more than doubled. 


The Acme Wire Co. of Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., has been placed in charge of 
L. D. Brown of Akron, as receiver, by 
the appointment of Judge Taylor in the 
United States district court in Cleveland. 
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BUSINESS IS KING 
And the World is Getting Better.— 
Fundamental Law of Success. 
The New York Traffic Club held a 
banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Feb. 16. One of the speakers was 
John A. Walker, vice president of the 
Joseph Crucible Co., 
on “The Shipper’s View” as 
“We are living 


the world has ever seen 


Dixon who spoke 
follows: 

now in the best days 
what might be 
called the halcyon days; in other words, 
the golden days referred to by the writ- 
ers of the past, the days that the proph- 
ets looked forward to with wistful eyes. 
Not only this, but we happen also to live, 
as the bulk of the people are con- 


the 


as tar 


cerned, in the best land in world, 
the best cou try that the 


Still out of the past, the 


sun shines upon 


most prominent 


and the most pathetic figure that appears, 
is the specter of poverty. The human 


race has had mere or less a hard 


of it, coming up from its brut 


tance. Me: have been largely hungry, 
largely ras,ged, and largely houseless, and 
until recently, the conditions have not 
very mvch bettered 

“Was back in the past the management 
was militar ry lier was the great 
mal! The conqueror was the leading 
spirit All the talented people became 
soldiers and « rors nd ruled the 
world 1 1 mulit tem, and still 
me st 1 hunger 1 ragged and 
hye ‘ the sw pass 1 to the 
f sthood The p s obta.ned 


cnowledge there w nd in this way 
tl kept their grip on human affairs; 
still me stayed hung: d stayed rag 
ged and stayed | ess 

Then came t pe 1 of the lawyer 
statesman, 1 the lawyer was the prom- 
inent man. The talented young men all 
drifted to becoming lawyers. Still men 
stayed hungry, and ragged and house 


The Business System. 
and almost insensibly, came the 
present 


T he 


statesman 


system under which we now live. 
conqueror, soldier, priest, the 
rear, and the business 


King Ed- 


lawyer pass to the 


comes to the 


captain 
1 


ward, of England, is a business man. 
Emperor William of Germany is pre- 
eminently a business man. The late 


Russian-Japan war was a business war, 


Russia wanting isiness foothold on 
the Pa and Japan preventing it. The 
ible young el I ll flocking to the 


They equip in law 


to be useful to a big industry. They equip 
in engineering to join some big traffic 
system. The great men of the day are 
business men; people most in the public 


Now 


the 


eye are important 


for the first time comes light on 
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economic problem, and more progress has 
been made in individual well-being in the 
last half century, under the business reg- 
the 
under the conqueror, priest, and lawyer 
Now begins to multiply It is 
true the rich become richer, but the 
the riches, and the pov- 
For the 


ime, than in all centuries together 
wealth 
poor 
begin to share 
erty specter is dwindling away. 
first 
hungry, 
clothed, and the 


ter house 


time: the hungry are not now so 


the 
poor man lives 


and ragged are better 


n a bet- 


“As an illustration of how this comes 
about, it can be mentioned, by the way, 


1e town of Lowell, Mass., is a cen- 





ter of busy workers, a bee-hive of indus- 


try, and a man in Lowell gets his year's 


supply of bread and meat from the west, 


where it is produced, and under the pres 


regime, what he will use 


n a year will cost him for the freight 
thereon, from the west, not more than 
a day’s wages. The beginning of the in 
dustrial end | irrived, and the real end 


will be well fed, an 
used. Th 


arts and spiritual] life can 


everyone 


well clothed, and well he 


thrive 
Some Striking Figures. 


is busin the traffic sys 


ess empire, 


tem has huge proportions, Look at some 
of the data 

Che mileage is 230,000 mules 

lhe capitalization is sixteen billior 

The gross earnings are two and a half 


[he traffic 1s 2,000 tons per annum per 
capita. 
There is a mile of railway track for 
every 400 fx ople. 
“With 30,000 or 40,000 locomotives, 
d ratio of one horsepower to six men 
s equivalent to an addition of 200 
million workers to the population. From 
the beginning men have obtained wares 
fron strangers nd this means trade 
[rade means roads, and roads are indis 
pensable to trade Whoever controls the 
roads controls trade. James J. Hill cre 
ted a new northwest, Spencer of the 
Southern road created a new south, Cas 
itt and the ear Vanderbilts brought 
cheap bread and meat from the west to 


the east. All this has been done econom- 
ically. 

In the last half d en years, I lway 
passenger rates hay ncreased a trifle 
over I per cent d freight rates have in- 
creased a t1 over 5 per cent, while dut 
ng the same time metals have increased 
in price 42 per cent, lumber has increased 
14 per cent, clothing has increased in 


price 10 per cent and the average of all 


‘ - 1 ; ¢ ‘ 
las increased in price II per cent 
he Shipper’s Duty. 

“With this magnificent trafhe fabric, has 
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lion four hundred thousand business peo- 
ple, of whem 400 are the gigantic so- 
called trusts, and to my mind, the ship- 
that he should 


side with the traffic men. 


per’s point of view is 
stand side by 
Che shipper frowns on government own- 
the seen this stu- 
pendous system consolidated 
without outside help, and without favor, 
he has seen it work its way as a mighty 
and 
the shipper thinks it should continue on 
the same lines that it has so magnificent- 

developed, and to the end with a min- 
The ship- 
and 


shipper has 


ership; 


rise and 


illustration of business evolution, 


imum of government control. 
looks future, 
glorious days to come, days when surely 


per down the sees 
the poverty specter will be exorcised in 
toto, when human ability shall be indefi- 
nitely improved, and instead of fighting 
the trafhe man, the shipper will be proud 
o stand with him, as the twin represent- 


tive of the great business regime that 


sooner or later bring in the true mil- 
lennium, 
Che 


was propounded by our 


Jesus 


law of this 
Lord and Savior 


fundamental success 


Christ, who when they came to him 


nd foolishly asked which -of these two 
men shall be the greatest in the King- 
lom of Heaven, said, with good religion 
nd with even better economics, that he 
f the two that sinks most emphatically 
his own personal selfish ambitions and 

the most unselfish work for the 


be the important man 


everywhere 


Men 
ment has been made of the organization 
National Copper Bank, 
is to open for business about May 1 at 
New York. The institu- 


start with a capital of $2,000,- 


Iron Interested.—Announce- 


of the which 
adway, 
tion will 
plus of like amount, fully 
paid up. Among the applicants for the 
charter are: John D. Ryan, president of 
the Anaconda Copper Co., and managing 
nalgamated Copper Co.; 
sident of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co.; and William B. Dick- 
son, second vice president of the United 


( y e. pr 


Exports.—A 


per cent in 


Germany’s 


decrease in 


Machine 
exports of 16 


quantity and 15 per cent in value was 


shown by Germany machine exports for 
1906. The export of machinery for 
flouring mills, distilleries and breweries 
shows a Slight increase over that of 
1905. In other cases the reverse is the 


most strongly marked in 
state of 


the machine industry in Germany, how- 


ever, states Counsul Thomas H. Norton 
f < mnitz, shows clearly that in the 
I = U i States, the de 

] t are increasing 
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COKE PRODUCTION 





And Prices During the Past Twenty- 
Seven Years. 

The Connellsville coke region during 
1906 showed the greatest production in 
its history. As stated in the Iron TRADE 
Review of Feb. 14, the total tonnage was 
close to the 20,000,000-ton mark, and the 
total valuation of the production, based 
on the average price during the year was 
$54,008,146, or an increase of $14,500,000 
over the previous year, according to the 
Connellsville Courier. 

As forecasted in these columns two 
weeks ago, the total new ovens either 
actually under construction, or contem- 
plated during the coming year, is close 
to 7,000, and the increase in 1906 over 
1905 was nearly 3,000. The available 
coking coal land in the regions proper is 
becoming more limited each year and 
with the exception of a few reservations 
or “stumps” practically all mining rights 
in the old region have been taken, al- 
though there is no likelihood of a near- 
by exhaustion, this simply being the nat- 
ural growth. New operations will in the 
future be largely in the new fields of 
Green county, and during 1906 and early 
1907 several large sales of acreage have 
been made to interests unable to secure 
property or mining rights in the old re- 
gion. 

The total number of cars shipped from 
the Connellsville region in 1906 was 533,- 
259, or 14,399,437 tons. The Lower Con- 
nellsville region shipped 212,015 cars or 
5,590,889 tons. 

The following table shows the num- 
ber of cars and tonnage per month 
shipped from the Connellsville region 
and Lower Connellsville region, respec- 


tively, in 1906: 


Connellsville Region. 


Month Cars Tons 
gaguary ivstiwanncasere 45,712 1,234,503 
PE cci dep nweseces 38,946 1,052,854 
ONS ANS ae 45,706 1,233,843 
PE dad a debae "cpecte 43,811 1,182,589 

aN idivededh dequddh bale 47,398 1,278,274 
MEN Sb dew var eddiswvec’s 44,664 1,205,419 
iT Redes nek aesetvece<t 44,573 1,203,779 
pS Re Se ee 44,634 1,202,962 
DONDE ni candsccante 42,164 1,137,333 
OS FS re ee 48,510 1,310,267 
Oe <tuccncusenna 44,917 1,213,464 
bec chndweas 42,224 1,144,150 

ED. ois bncccctacetawe 533,259 14,399,437 


Lower Connellsville Region. 





Month. Cars. Tons. 
quaeery aa temheteeee ue 16,337 431,244 
| SSR eae 14,452 382,598 
DE, stbhbsedeoccevece 16,988 449,369 
NS a ee 16,111 422,317 
DD Nee ncdenbcdccacces 17,525 461,469 
Dr Aan ts 6 u-tise tule d oa «& 17,009 448,790 
ion hs Shales cdGh ene 17,422 458,766 
ee 18,314 482,074 
eee EET 17,993 473,176 
Ns ks dow o wcus 20,430 540,183 
x sds sede we ede 20,277 538,770 
DE Levedssctecee 19,157 511,133 
DE tides écbd 6000 6 Ks 212,015 5,599,889 


The average price on foundry coke 
for the year was $3.16, and on furnace 
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coke $2.75, this based upon average 
weekly quotations for spot deliveries. 
The following tabulated statement 
shows the total number of ovens in the 
Connellsville and lower regions at the 
close of each year, the annual output, 
average price and gross revenue from 


1880 to 1906, inclusive: 


Total Tons Av. Gross 

Year. Ovens Shipped. Price. Revenue. 
1880.. 7,211 2,205,946 $1.79 $ 3,948,643 
1881.. 8,208 2,639,002 1.63 4,301,573 
1882.. 9,283 3,043,394 1.47 4,473,889 
1883.... 10.176 3,552,402 1.14 4,049,738 
1884.... 10,543 3,192,105 1.13 3,607,078 
1885.. 10,471 3,096,012 1.22 3,777,134 
1886. . 10,952 4,180,521 1.36 5,701,086 
1887.. 11,923 4,146,989 1.79 7,437,669 
1888.... 13,975 4,955,553 1.19 5,884,081 
1889.... 14,458 5,930,428 1.34 7,974,663 
1890.... 16,020 6,464,156 1.94 12,537,370 
1891 . 17,204 4,760,665 1.87 * 8,903,454 
1892.... 17,256 6,329,462 1.83 11,598,407 
IGS... < 17,543 4,805,623 1.49 7,141,031 
1894.... 17,834 5,454,451 1.00 5,454,451 
1895.... 17,947 8,244,438 1,23 10,140,658 
1896.... 18,351 5,411,602 1.90 10,282,043 
1897 18,628 6,915,052 1.65 11,409,835 
1898 18,643 8,460,112 + 1.55 13,113,179 
1899 19,689 10,129,764 2.00 20,259,528 
1900.... 20,954 10,166,234 2.70 27 448,832 
1901.... 21,575 12,609,949 1.95 24,589,400 
1902.. 26,329 14,138,740 2.37 33,508,714 
1903... 28.092 13,345,230 3.00 40,035,906 
1904.... 29.119 12,427,468 1.75 21,748,069 
1905.... 30,842 17,896,526 2.26 40,446,149 
1906.... 34,059 19,999,326 2.75 54,998,146 
Employers Share Profits.—The 


Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has adopted a plan of sharing profits 
with its employes which will add amounts 
ranging from $30 to $100 a year to 
the wages of each of the 600 men em- 
ployed by the day. Based upon the 
length of service, the men will receive 
a percentage over and above their yearly 
remuneration. Those who have been in 
the employ of the company seven years 
or more will receive an additional 8 per 
cent; those employed more than three 
years and less than seven years will re- 
ceive 7 per cent; and those employed 
one year and not more than three years, 
will be paid 6 per cent. The plan does 
not include men employed on regular 
salaries. 


India’s Manganese Ore.—-Rapid de- 
velopment of the mining of manganese 
ore in India is reported by Consul E. H. 
Dennison of Bombay. Nine or ten years 
ago India was not the least interested in 
this ore, and it was not known that the 
country had any deposits that could be 
profitably worked. About 1896 impor- 
tant discoveries were made in the Vig- 
ianagram district of the Madras Presi- 
dency and mining operations were 
promptly started. The year 1906 will 
show a good record for this industry. 
The United States took the larger 
share, the shipments going to the ports 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore. There 
were exported during the 11 months 
ending November 30, 310,446 tons of 
manganese ore as compared with 185,520 
tons for the corresponding period in the 
preceding year. 
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PRESIDENT HUTTON ON THE 
ENGINEERING BUILDING. 

The first meeting held in the new en- 
gineering building in New York was the 
January meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. Presi- 
dent Hutton of that society in his intro- 
ductory. address called attention to the 
importance of the event, speaking in part 
as follows: 

“It is a matter which is singularly 
noteworthy that in the history of engi- 
neering in this country, and in the his- 
tory of Anglo-Saxon civilization, and, 
therefore, in the history of the world, 
that a gathering like this should be held 
now for the first time, in a building de- 
voted to the interests of engineering in 
its divers specialization, and under the 
roof of such a building intended to em- 
phasize at once the diversity of these 
specialties and yet, withal, their funda- 
mental unity. Nowhere else is there a 
building like this, in which the different 
branches of engineering are met together 
as one, and where their unity is to be 
emphasized by their meeting for confer- 
ences, by the existence of a joint library, 
by the gathering together of their execu- 
tive officers under one roof. It is a great 
thing to be the first to do anything. You 
can never do anything the first time twice. 
Therefore, it seems to me that there is 
an especial significance in our being gath- 
ered together tonight for the first time to 
listen to the first paper to be delivered in 
the building of the engineering societies. 
It adds especial interest to me, in intro- 
ducing the speaker of the evening, that 
he should, in addressing the Society of 
Mechanical Engineers on the subject al- 
lotted to him, address as an associate 
member of the Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, emphasizing in that position of 
his, and in his relation tonight as our 
speaker, the fact that we are coming to- 
gether in one under the roof of the en- 
gineering societies.” 

German Concerns Combine.—Cable 
messages from Germany state that the 
directors of the Phoenix Coal & Iron Co. 
of Luisburg, have absorbed the Nord- 
stern Coal Co., of Essen, and have is- 
sued a $6,500,000 capital stock, making a 
total capitalization of $25,000,000. The 
Phoenix Co. will also issue $5,000,000 in 
bonds. The new concern becomes the third 
largest coal and iron company in Ger- 
many, ranking next to the Krupp and Gel- 
senkichen companies. The Phoenix Co. has 
the largest allotments in the German 
steel syndicate, while the Nordstern ope- 
rates eight shafts and owns coal de- 
posits estimated at a billion dollars. 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Cleveland branch of the National 
Metal Trades Association will be held 
at the Colontal Hotel, March 14. 
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Heavy Railroad Loans Depress Speculation. | 








The reappearance of heavy capital week and 5% per cent last year. from operations amounted to $196,998. i 
demands by the Pennsylvania and The American Axe & Tool Co., a The sum of $36,000 was carried to re- | 
Tidewater railroads when investors Pennsylvania corporation, in its state- serve account; $56,000 was disbursed 


had come to believe that the railroad ment of condition, Feb. 6, 1907, re- in seven per cent preferred dividends, and 
systems had completed their money ports assets of $3,310,121 in 1907, aS $46,286 on seven per cent common divi- 

















requirements, coupled with the re- compared with $3,105,408 in 1906. Sub- dends, leaving a surplus for the year of 
sumption of the selling movement, stantial gain is shown in real estate, $58,712. The total balance now stands at 
tended to revive in speculative circles machinery and buildings. $127,418, and the reserve account at $100,- ( 
during the past week the pessimism 3 
which had been prominently apparent THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL ‘SECURITIES. 
during January q Set a SS la ing| re See ate Tea | i se 
wp ‘ y » a = ae « nges 
stock trading, having been decreased | Quo In Week | Ann. Meet. | | Outstanding — Basis Being | De Date Last 
to four days by reason of holidays, it __ Sia __|Feb. = Div.Pay. 
naturally was unsatisfactory from a Allie-Chalmers ......... “u% : a Sept. ' * FS eee eee . 
comparative standpoint, but the price ey DP ..20+ss rt ri Feb | vei Toum pee? Feb., 1904 . 
currents were marked enough in this Am.Can pr ............ | 56 + % | 41/2a3'300 Toum |5Q | Jan, i607 
, PRP Ae Am. Car and Fd poesl Gm — % | June 27 | 30,000,000 6 Q. | Jan, 1907 
short period to clearly indicate the Am Carand Fdy pr ....| 102% 1 3 | 30,000,000 Tn.c. 7 Q. Jan.. 1907 
trend of sentiment. The denunciations J eee Loc. pr....... Hoe Ronde lectin 34:100.000 | Toum + te io0r 
of many railroad presidents against American Ship..........| 70% % | Oct. 2 | 7,600,000 ° ‘¢ Dec. 1906 
: : . American Ship. pr...... 108 & + i 7,900,000 Tn.o. | 1%Q. | Jan. 1907 
the far-reaching hostile legislation af- Am. Steel Foundries. 9% —% Oct. 1 1 OY i Pee 
7 =" E “ot . “it Am. Steel Foundries pr. 44 + % 17,240,000 Gcoum | ....... Aug. 1904 
fecting railroads, either existing in fact Barney &Smith ....... 71 + June 4 2,000,000 4 ‘ Ma . 1907 
or pending in many legislatures and permet ——_ evened > . | Apel 2 14'002 900 ashe > Mar.. 1907 
: .clarations that these ‘asures Bethlehem Steel pr...... 50 —6 14,908.00 Tne. |5 Feb., 1907 ) 
their declarations that hese me sures (Se brie Sted” 45% in Mar. 19 | 45.000,000° ‘ HP Feb.’ 1907 
will curtail not only their own activity, CambriaTron .......... 48 , | 8,468,000" 4 48. A.| Oct., 1906 
De ie ; Chicago Pneumatic Tool | 47 | ..... Feb. 18.) 6,145,800 ‘ 4Q Jan,, 1907 
but business conditions in general, Gojorado Fuel........... 47% —2 Os. S21 | Gila | | wessese Apr.,1902 
have adversely affected sentiment in Qrucible Steel........... 10% % | Och 16 | MSAD | aeunes amen ian 
7. or a Crucible Steel pr........ | 78 —1 24,436,500 Toum | 6 | Dec., 1906 
speculative. buying. The sale of $60,- Empire Steel ........... 7 been Feb.- 27 2281400 [| . | «0... | pekeceiene : 
’ Empire Steel pr ........ 47 eee 2,500,000 | Scum 38.A.| July, 1906 
000,000 five-per cent notes announced Fay & Egan............. 95 shee Feb. 19 1,000,000 ‘| & 7Q. eb., 1907 
by the Pennsylvania railroad during Gokeral fiecttic .........| ee | ik | May | eosin | R led. | Sebsiee 
the past week completes the loan re- Harbison-Walker ....... 12% vo, | Sam, 21 13,000,000 | 6 aasee | senceensees 
, ; P Harbi-on-Walker pr.... | 74 ts 9,600,000 | feum 6Q. | Jan., 1907 
quirements of the system for 1907, the nternational Pump ... 34 1% June 4 17,762,500 2 | Apr., 1906 
l } P 
. . nternational Pump pr. si) pie 11,350,000 6cum | 6Q. | Feb. easd 
management states. None of the Lackawanna Steel ..... 60 Mar. 13 34,971,400 | vosesee | cons | 
stocks or bonds that may be author- ane ae yo4 i pin —. B 1o-be0 a0 8 so. | Jav.. i907 
ized at the annual meeting, March 12, Niles-Bement-Pond ..... 130 Feb. 6 5,000,000 4 4 Mar, 1907 
Niles-Bement-Pond pr. | 105 1 ER 2,000,000 6cum | 6 Feb., 1907 
will be issued this year, it is announced. Otis Elevator Co.........| 50 +2 March 18 6,350,300 2 | Apr., 1906 
:  e ne Otis Elevator Co. pr.. “4 adel 6,308,500 6n.c. 6Q. | Jan., 1907 ; 
Of the proceeds of the loan $50,000,- penn. Steel .......... 62 May 13 10,760,000 | ‘cneen : 
: 7 » used te ton a tilee 3 Penn Steel pr........... 104 bit . 16,500,000 Tn.c. |75.4.) Apr. 1906 
000 Ww ill be u ed t » retire a like amount bier Oaite. fk Boas Feb. 11 ee eee Noy — 
maturing in November, next. The _ Pittsburg Coal pr...... Sb re 32 000,000 Tf geweeee Apr., 1905 
es ot is Pressed Stil Car .........| 51% i Feb. 20 12,500,000 s Aug., 1904 
Tidewater Railroad Co.’s loan was Pressed Stl. Car pr..... 98% +1% 12,500,000 Tn.c : . Feb . 1907 
$10,000,000 at 614 per cent. The down- Reilwep Sti Spring eM iy ~ 2. * eryry oe . 45.4. | red, os 
ward tendency of the market during Rep Irma Steele pr..| oo%s a Oct . oe one Tcum idl . 1906 
the week was shown by the average of Rep Iron & Steel pr... | 98% - © 20,416,900 Toum (79. | Apr., 1907 
' Se Sloss-Sheffield .......... 69 —38% | Mar. 65 10,000,000 ° 5Q Oct., 1906 
20 active railroad stocks in easing Off gjogs-Sheffield pr...... 72% as 6,700,000 Tn.c is Jan , 1907 
to exactly the figure of the low point Oo Pine & Fan renee 150 at May .| Saaee : ‘c. Feb, 1907 
- . . sedeceecee HM — &y , ‘ an] 
Ye -d in May, 1906, after the San U.S. Ewe G Wey. pe vos| 86% sas 12,500,000 in. ¢. ro Dec., 
recorded in May, 1900, alter the Se MT cscs scehondl Sal “ii | aprit 15 | sossoeso0 | 2m.c |KO. | Mar’ too? 
Francisco earthquake. The bank OU. 8. Steel pr. eet & | 104% —* 360,281,100 Toum (7 ? Feb . 1907 
, , Sage SOS ‘ddle JU: 8, Steel 5's Ox" * 463,798,000 » 5A. a 
clearings in New York and middle Yq fron Coal & Goke..| 87% i. Sept. 17 8,641,600 | 4 at 
states show a falling o ; . Westinghouse Elec..... 150 oes | Duly 24 | 24,005,7008 | 10 109. | Jan.. 1907 
tates show a falling ff, but in the West’ghouse Air Brake | 156 se Oct. i 11.000,000* | 22% Q.| Jan. 1907 
south, west and Pacific coast the gain Par value of shares, $100, except those 
tarred, $50. 


is still marked, and the situation, ex- 


clusive of New York, indicates a splen- | 
did volume of business, The total sales In connection with the change in the ooo, making the total assets over labili- 


during the four days of the week on common dividend from semi annual ties $227,418 


the New York exchange were 2,957,- to quarterly periods, the Sloss-Shef Recent dividend declarations include 
000 shares United States Stee] field Steel & Iron Co. has issued the the following: American Shipbuild- 
common was active with sales of 202,- statement that common stockholders ing Co., quarterly dividend of one per 


950 common and_ 13,925 preferred at the close of business, Feb. 19, 1907, cent on common stock, payable March 


Sales of 7,000 American Locomotive will receive in addition to the quarte rly 1; Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., Ltd., 


ofe1'4 per cent declared, an 1% per cent on common stock, cover 
lent to the proportion of ing the first three months of 1907, pay 


payable able April 15. This is the first dividend 


common and 14,100 Colorado Fuel & dividend 


Iron were shown. The average for call amount equiva 


money in New York for the week was’ two months at the same rate, 


4% per cent, the same as last week, March 1. declared on its common stock since ' 
and the corresponding week of last According to the report of the Mon 1904. The regular quarterly dividend 

year. Sixty day loans were 5%4 per treal Steel Works, Ltd. for the year of two per* cent on preferred stock 

: ; al 2 ent Santas - , 

cent this week against 5%4 per cent last ended Dec. 31, 1906, the net profits was declar d on Jan. 4 last. | 
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NEWS FRO? MANY INDUSTRIES. . 


New Buyers:— 


The Wat Engine Co., Port Huron, 
Mich., has increased its capital stock 


from $12,000 to $15,000. 

The General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has increased its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $900,000. 

The Pioneer Sheet Metal Works Co., 
Seattle, Wash., has been incorporated 
and will conduct a plant at 1928 Western 
avenue. 

The Park Implement Co., Iowa Park, 
Tex., has been formed with a capital 
of $15,000 by T. C. Thatcher, W. H. 
Thatcher and C. H. Clark. 

The Century Iron Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $16,000 by Gilbert Anderson, L. D. 
Goodman and Robert W. Hall. 

The Wytheville Iron Works, Wythe- 
ville, Va., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000 by G. S. Bruce, E. Lee 
Trinkle, R. L. Pierce and E. A. Ewald. 

The Panhandle Implement Co., Wichi- 
ta Falls, Tex., has been chartered with 
a capital of $20,000. The incorporators 
ace: J. J. Lery, J. P.. Jackson, S. C. 
Smith and J. Lee Jackson. 

The Westmoreland Automatic Machine 
Co., Irwin, Pa., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000 by J. M. Wol- 
kosky, Frank Magidson, Samuel Printz, 
Abe Wolkosky and A. C. Snively. 

Walter Connally & Co., Tyler, Tex., 
with a capitalization of $10,000, has been 
organized by C. W. Boon, C. L. Palmore, 
Walter Connally, Frank James, Clem H. 
Roberts and S. A. Fain, to conduct a 
foundry and machine shop. 

The Connellsville Mutual Coke “Co., 
Scottdale, Pa., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000 by A. P. Byrne, 
of Scottdale; R. B. Hays, of Masontown, 
and J. R. and A. L. Byrne, of Everson. 

The Willet Engine & Carburetor Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 
gas engines, etc. The incorporators in- 
clude E. Michail, I. Michail, C. L. Ing- 
ham, E. C. Lufkin and J. G. Willet, all 
of Buffalo. 

S. Cheney & Son, Manlius, N. Y., 
have incorporated with $100,000- capitali- 
zation to conduct a foundry and machine 
shop. The incorporators are W. W. 
Cheney, J. H. Tuttle, F. M. Barnum, S. 
C. Cheney, all of Manlius, and J. Baker, 
of Syracuse. 

The James Radcliff & Sons Co., Pat- 
erson, N. J., has been incorporated to 
do mechanical engineering work, con- 
duct a foundry and machine shop and 
work in metals. Those interested are J. 


Radcliff, J. E. Radcliff and. A. H. Rad- 
cliff, all of Paterson. 
is $25,000, 


The capitalization 


The Doyle Stove & Furnace Co., De- 
troit, Mich., with a capitalization of $100,- 
ooo, will begin the manufacture of heat- 
John Wirth, Fran- 
Doyle are 


ers and gas burners, 
cis J. Doyle and James E. 
interested. 

The Genuine Connellsville Coke Co., 
Uniontown, Pa., has been organized with 
a capitalization of $10,coo by Evan W. 
and John E. Hess, of Uniontown; Mar- 
vin F. Pickard, of Connellsville; Charles 
S. Hempstead, of New Salem, and Aus- 
tin Livingston, of Upper Middletown. 

The Mecklenbere Gas & Gasoline En- 
gine Co., South Bend, Ind., has been in- 
corporated to manufacture and sell en- 
gines of all kinds. The capital stock 
of the company is $10,000, and the in- 
corporators are: Alfred C. Mecklenberg, 
Ralph A. Flink, Henry A. Fink and Hil- 
ton Hammond. 

The Scioto Tool Co., Chillicothe, O., 
has filed application for a charter. The 
capital stock of the company is $10,000, 
and the incorporators are: David Auch, 
Dr. W. A. Hall, Quinby Climer, Albert 
Scholl, G. A. Miller and T. K. Wilson 
The new company proposes to manufact- 
ure a spike puller and other’ kindred 
tools on which it will have patent con- 
trol. 

The Stockport Foundry Co., Stockport, 
Ta., has been organized with a capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000 and will manufacture 
ditching machines under the Poulter and 
Munson patents. Those interested are: 
Dr. L. Morris, E. T. Harlan, J. H. Me- 
Carty, O. A. Collins, R. M. Harlan,-A. 
J. Douglas, M. Munson, M. L. Poulter, 
S. M. Morris, H. E. Ely, Thompson 
Clark and S. N. Stonebraker. 

The Eureka Machine Co., has been or- 
ganized by Lansing, Mich., capitalists 
with a capital stock of $50,000 to manu- 
facture Eureka mixers. The 
company has taken over the property of 


cement 


an unincorporated company at Jackson, 
Mich., and will carry on the manufacture 
there. The officers of the company are: 
President, H. F. 
H. F. Abbott; 
Frederick Fisher. 

The Cleveland Pell Mfg. & Foundry 
Co., Cleveland, with a capital of $5,000 
has been incorporated by David V. Green 
of D. V. Green & Co; Siegrid F. Krauss, 
Ignatz Gabay, Harris Goldstein and Da- 
vid Klein. The company has procured a 
site on Pittsburg 
erecting a plant for the manufacture of 
bells of all kinds. 


The Evans Rotary 


Harper; vice president, 


secretary and manager, 


avenue gnd is now 


Engine Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated with head office 
at Toronto, and 
directors being 


Rose, 


$250,000 capital, the 
James M. 
James H. 


provisional 
Evars, Kenneth 


Chewett, Alice I. Chewett and Frank W. 
Carey. 

The Galt Brass Mfg. Co., Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture brass 
goods and plumbers supplies, with $40,- 
000 capital and head office at Galt, Ont. 
James Scott, B. F. Bennett and Angus 
provisional directors. 

George Doubleday, Ernest W. Oil- 
man, Sylvester W.. Jenkes, Wm. Far- 
well and Henry D. Lawrence have in- 
Ad., 
with $500,000 capital and head office at 
Montreal, to take over “the business of 
the Canadain Rand Drill Co., and. man- 
ufacture mining machinery. 


Groff are 


corporated the Canadian Rand Co., I 


New Construction :— 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, is preparing to erect several 
buildings. 

Charles R. Evans, 33 Equitable build- 
ing, Boston, has awarded the contract 
for a frame foundry addition, one story 
40 x 90 feet. 

A brick addition 65 x 100 feet, 
stories and basement, is to be built to the 
factory of the J. M. Carpenter Tap & Die 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

The Midvale Steel Co., Philadelphia, 


has taken out a municipal permit for the 


three 


erection of a large iron wheel house, 164 
x 250 feet. 

The American Steel & Wire Co., Wor 
cester, Mass., has awarded the contract 
for a brick cable storage building, esti- 
mated to cost $20,000. 

The Atlantic Insulated Wire & Cable 
Co., 120 Liberty street, New York City 
is erecting a concrete factory, two stories 
82 x 350 feet at Stamford, Conn 
The Gies Gear Co., Detroit, Mich. is 
planning the construction of a foundry 
40 x 60 feet with a wing 30 x 8o feet and 
also the enlargement of its office build 

The Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has 
had plans prepared for a stone, brick and 
iron machine shop, two stories high, 100 


x 265 feet. Bids will be received about 


March 1. 

The Fulton Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
manufacturer of steam regulators, is 
planning extensive additions to its plant 


for the near future. One of the new ad- 
ditions will be a brass and iron foundry 

The Pontiac Iron Foundry Co., Pont- 
iac, Mich., has been organized and will 


manutacture of! 


build a factory for th: 
gasoline engines. F. G. Skinner, Grand 
boulevard and Russel street, Detroit, is 
interested 

The P. & F. Corbin Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has awarded to The B. H. Hib 
bard Co. the 
building, four stories, 60 x 211 feet, and 


contract for brick factory 
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a brick factory building, six stories, 60 
x 148 feet. 

Architects Bearden & Foreman, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., are drawing plans for a 
factory to manufacture wagon skeins and 
other foundry products, which will be 
erected by the Southern Skein & Foun- 
dry Co., a new corporation of that city. 

The Newark, O., board of trade has 
entered into a contract with L. B, Fos- 
ter & Co., Pittsburg, to start a rolling 
mill in an old steel plant in that city. 
The city has agreed to pay a bonus and 
the company will rebuild and extend the 
old plant. 

Bids have been opened for the new 
foundry. building which the George H. 
Smith Steel Casting Co, Milwaukee, 
Wis., will erect to take the place of the 
one destroyed by fire several wecks ago. 
The foundry will be 120 by 160 feet and 
will cost about $25,000 

The Massillon Iron & Steel Co., Mas- 
sillon, O., at its auth- 
orized the increase of capital stock from 
$500,000 to $2,000,000. Additions to the 

The board of di- 


annual meeting 


plant are contemplated, 
rectors, consisting of H. A. Croxton, J. 
W. McClymond, C. M. Russell, C. O. 
Fisher, S. W. Crox- 
ton and D. T. Croxton, were re-elected. 

The S. has let 
tracts for large improvements for its Cin- 
The im- 
brick 


manufactur- 


Heggem, Frank E 


Obermayer Co con- 
cinnati plant on Evans street. 
provements consist of a two-story 
feet for 
the 


Greenwald 


building 75 x 75 


ing purposes; also installation of a 


500 horsepower Corliss en- 
gine, with new improved rope drives. 
Most of the for the 
new steel plant to be erected by the Pe 
Co. at 


three 


structural iron 


troleum Iron the new town of 


Petroleum, miles west of Sharon, 
been delivered, and as 


breaks, the 
ing will commefice. The boiler house is 


soon as 
the weather work of erect- 
part ally completed and the office build- 
ing is about ready for the roof. 

The Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus, 
O., has purchased six acres adjoining its 
plant on which it proposes to build fur- 
ther extensions and a general office build- 


ing. The six acres make the company’s 
real estate holdings about 30 acres, 
which it expects to fully utilize within 


the next few years. A new planing mill 


is to be erected in the spring and the 
castings yard and trackage of the plant 


are to be extended. 


The Rock Island Tool Co., Rock Is 
land, Ill, recently, organized, has taken 
over the business of the Jacobson Ma 
chine Mfg. Co., Warren, Pa., and will 


manufacture a full line of vises and other 
tools. The that it ex 
pects to build next fall. At present it is 


States 


company 


foundry and ma 


the 


occupying temporary 
market for 


foundry equipment, machine tools, elec 


chine shops and is in 


tric motors and power plant equipment 
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C. E. Shields, Rock Island, will be ac- 
tive in the management of. the business. 

The Beck & Corbitt Iron Co. St. 
Louis, has bought the property and busi- 
ness of the Paddock-Hawley Iron Co., 
of that city, and as a result the New 
Paddock-Hawley Iron Co., Omaha, Neb., 
will Louis, and will oper- 
ate in Omaha as before. The Paddock- 
Hawley Iron Co. was bought last July 
by Baum Bros., 
porated in Nebraska under the name of 
the New Paddock-Hawley Iron Co. The 
absorption of the business by Beck & 
Corbitt $1,000,000, 
though the exact terms of the sale have 
T. Brace, who 


abandon St. 


of Omaha, who reincor- 


involves more than 
not been made public. C 
has been in charge of the Paddock-Haw- 
ley interests in St. Louis, has been elect- 
ed vice president of the Beck & Cor- 
bitt Co. For the present Beck & Cor- 
bitt will continue to use the buildings 
occupied by the Paddock-Hawley 
cern, but it is the intention of the com- 


con- 


pany to build an addition to its present 
building on Main The capital 
stock of the company will also likely be 
The Beck & Corbitt Iron Co. 
the oldest 
houses in the west, having been in St. 


street. 


increased 


is one -of heavy hardware 


Louis 45 years. 
General Industrial Notes:— 


Cc. W. 


president, W. A. Isett vice president, and 


Franzheim has been elected 


George W. Franzheim secretary of the 
Wheeling Enamel Iron Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

The Union Steam Pump Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich., has acquired a large tract 
of land opposite the site of its present 


plant in that city. The ground will be 
held for future extensions 

The new castings plant of Leo and 
Walter Lindenberg, Columbus, O., has 
been ‘placed in operation and _ several 


run off 


make light gray iron and. malleable cast- 


heats have been The plant will 
ings for pipe fitting and similar work. 
The new foundry of the Lattimer-Wil- 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., manufac- 
turer of stoves, has been comp! ted and 
the 
blers and wash rooms is 


¢? 
ilams 


structure for cleaning tum- 


rooms, 
almost ready for 


operation. These extensions will prac- 


tically double the capacity of the plant 
The Cornwall] 


Iron Co., Lebanon, Pa., 


has elected the following directors for 
1907: R. Percy Alden and C. H. Me 
Culliugh Jr... New York; Edward C. 
Freeman, Isabel C. Freeman and Henry 
C. Grittinger. The present officers are: 
Edward C. Freeman, president and treas- 
urer, and A. M. Keiser, secretary. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co,, Chi- 
cago, at its annual meeting in Jer 
sey City, re-elected its retiring directors, 
and the board now stands as follows: J. 
R. McGinley, W. O. Duntley, A. W 
Maconochie, W. A. Mitchell, Julius Kel- 
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ler, J. W. Duntley, C. M. Schwab, J. C. 
Taite and Oliver Wrenn. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cin- 
cinnati, the following officers and direc- 
tors were elected: Thomas P. Egan, pres- 
ident; D. P. and Fred Egan, vice presi- 
dents; A. A. Faber, treasurer; William 
Green, secretary; Griffith Rawson, John 
E. Bruce, W. H. Doane, C. P. Egan and 
Rudolph Kieybolte. 

The Brier Hill Iron & Coal Co., 
Youngstown, O., at its annual meeting, 


elected the following officers: George 
Tod, president; J. G. Butler Jr., vice 
president and general manager; R. C. 


Steese, secretary, and H. H. Stambaugh, 
treasurer. George Tod, J. G. Butler Jr., 
H. H. Stambaugh, John and David Tod 
constitute the board of directors. 

The Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., 
at its annual meeting, elected the follow- 


ing directors: George F. Baer, F. C. 
Smink, Joseph F. Harris, Samuel R. 
Seyfert and Frank L. Connard. The 


board organized by electing the follow- 
ing officers: President, F. C. Smink; 
chairman of the board, George F. Baer; 
George W. Delaney, and 
Frederick Butler. 


secretary, 


treasurer, 


The American Roll & Foundry Co., 
Canton, O., has completed its new plant. 
The company starts out with a large 


number of orders, and it is expected that 
the plant will give employment to from 
100 to 150 men at the start. Chilled rolls 
and about everything in the line of roll- 
ing mill and tin plate machinery will be 
manufactured. James B. Baird, former- 
ly president of the Canton Roll & Ma- 
chine Co., is president. 

3ecause of failure to receive the final 
of $167,500 up to midnight, 
Feb. 18, when time of such payment ex- 
pired, Judge Bradford, in U. S. 
Wilmington, Del., issued a rule on John 
B. Newkirk, of Philadelphia, requiring, 
him to show cause why the $57,500 paid 
by him on account of the purchase of 


payment 


court, 


the plant of the Diamond State Steel 
Co. should not be forfeited and the re- 
sale of the property ordered. 

The annual report of the Champion 
Iron Co., Kenton, O., for the year 1906, 
was submitted to the stockholders Feb. 


13. The year proved to be one of the 
most profitable in the history of the com- 
The regular annual dividend was 
The that it 
has a larger number of contracts on hand 


pany. 


declared. company reports 


in the structural steel, ornamental iron 


and jail and prison departments than it 
ever had before this early in the year. 


The stockholders of the Heimann 
Foundry & Machine Co., Massillon. O., 
recently incorporated, have elected H. 
\. Croxton, president; August Heimann, 
vice president, and F. G. Harrison, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The officers with 


J. C. Corns and F. W. Arnold constitute 
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the board of directors. The company 
took action to change its name from the 
Massillon Foundry & Machine Co. un- 
der which the incorporation papers were 
issued. 

The officers and retiring directors of 
the Pressed. Steel Car Co., Pittsburg, 
were re-elected at the annual meeting as 
follows: F. N. Hoffstot, New York, 
president; J. W. Friend, Pittsburg, vice 
president; O. C. Gayley, New York, sec- 
ond vice president; Adrian H. Larkin, 
New York, secretary; J. H. Regan, New 
York, assistant secretary; P. G. Jenks, 
Pittsburg, treasurer, and S. E. Moore, 
Pittsburg; auditor. The directors are: 
James A. Blair, James H. Reed, F. N. 
Hoffstot, A. S. Matheson, T. H. Given, 
J. W. Friend, James N. Wallace, F. G. 
Ely and Adrian H. Larkin. 

The business of John A. Caldwell, 45 
Broadway, New York, dealer in fuel- 
saving devices, has been merged into 
the Sarco Fuel Saving & Engineering 
Co. The company has just been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000 to 
take over the American interests of San- 
ders,, Rehders & Co., Ltd., fuel-economy 
specialists of London and Manchester, 
and to manufacture on this side their 
various apparatus. Offices have been en- 
gaged in the New West street building, 
New York, and work shops established 
at 81-85 Washington street, in that city. 
Mr. Sanders is president and Mr, Cald- 
well general manager of the new corpor- 
ation. 

Announcement is made that the part- 
nership which has existed for many years 
under the name of Wm. Brummeler & 
Sons, Grand Rapids, Mich., manufactur- 
ers and jobbers of sheet metal goods and 
tinners’ supplies, and also as proprietors 
of the Grand Rapids Rag & Metal Co., 
has been discontinued on account of the 
death of William Brummeler, senior 
member of the firm. The surviving part- 


‘ners, Alfred J. Brummeler, William G. 


Brummeler and Richard J. Brummeler, 
have incorporated the sheet metal and 
tinners’ supplies business under the name 
of Wm. Brummeler’s Sons Co., which 
will be conducted at 249-251 South Ionia 
street, with the following officers: Al- 
fred J. Brummeler, president and man- 
ager; William G. Brummeler, vice pres- 
ident, and Richard J. Brummeler, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The rag and metal 
business has also been incorporated un- 
der the name of the Grand Rapids Rag 
& Metal Co., which will be conducted at 
253-263 South Ionia street, with the fol- 
lowing officers: William G. Brummeler, 
president and manager; Richard J. Brum- 
meler, vice president and secretary, and 
Alfred J. Brummeler, treasurer. 





Trade Notes:— 


The Aluminum Co, of America has 
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placed an order with the Dayton Globe 
Iron Works Co., Dayton, O., for 24 
60-inch turbines with a total capacity of 
24,000 horsepower, to be installed in its 
plant at Massena, N. Y. 

The Wilbraham-Green Blower Co., 
Philadelphia, has just received from a 
Japanese Shipbuilding Co. an order for 
16 large Green blowers, each driven by 
a vertical engine on the same bedplate, 
for burning fuel oil under the boilers of 
two 16,000-ton steamers. These vessels 
have about 13,000 horsepower each and 
are driven by turbine engines. The same 
company has also furnished a number of 
blowers for burning fuel oil on steamers 
of the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co., the’ Standard Oil Co. and other lines 
operating on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. 

John F. Allen, 370-372 Gerard avenue, 
New York City, maker of the Allen port- 
able pneumatic riveters, reports a good 
demand for machines and states that 
two riveters have just been shipped to 
the American Car & Foundry Co., at 
Huntington, W. Va. This makes six Al- 
len riveters sold this concern during this 
month, two of the others going to Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., plant of the American 
Car & Foundry Co., and two to the St. 
Charles, Mo., plant. The firm has also 
shipped two riveters to the Atchison, To- 
peka & Sant Fe Railroad Co., Topeka, 
Kas. 


Fires :— 

Newell, Booth & Co.’s brass foundry, 
Philadelphia, was damaged by fire re- 
cently, causing a loss of $1,000. 

The machine shop of the Andrews 
Heating Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was 
damaged to the extent of $5,000 by fire 
Feb. 10. 

Fire in the roll turning shop of the II- 
linois Steel Co., Joliet, Ill, Feb. 16, 
caused damage of about $7,000. 

The Pullman Car Co., Chicago, suf- 
fered a loss of $150,000 by fire recently 
in its lumber yard. 

The rolling mill of the Rockaway Iron 
& Steel Co., Rockaway, N. J., was de- 
stroyed by fire Feb. 21, causing a loss of 
$100,000. 

The employes’ club house of the IIli- 
nois Steel Co., Joliet, Ill, was damaged 
by fire Feb. 21. The building represents 
an outlay of $75,000. 

About $10,000 damage was done to the 
plant of the Benjamin Opdyke Corru- 
gated Iron Works, Philadelphia, by fire 
Feb. 20. 

The foundry of the Thomas-Allbright 
Co., Goshen, Ind., was partially destroyed 
by fire Feb. 8 The loss is covered. by 
insurance. 

The plant of the Parker-Hensell Engi- 
neering Co., Brunswick, Ga., suffered a 
fire loss of $75,000 Feb. 21. Among the 
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buildings damaged were the machine 
shops and foundry. 

The chemical plant of the Ashland 
Iron & Steel Co., Ashland, Wis., was 
damaged to the extent of $6,500 by fire 
on the night of Feb. 18. Insurance is 
adequate. 

The round house and machine shops 
of the Missovri & Louisiana railroad, 
Bevier, Mo., were destroyed by fire Feb. 
7, causing a loss estimated at $40,000. 

The brass and lead works of the 
James Robertson Co., Montreal, Can., 
was damaged to the extent of $20,000 by 
fire Feb. 15. The loss is covered by in- 
surance. 

The machine shops, 
blacksmith shop and outbuildings of the 
Montpelier & Wells River Railroad Co., 
Montpelier, Vt., were badly damaged by 
fire Feb. 7, causing a loss of $30,000, 

The plant of the Fort Worth Iron & 
Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex., was dam- 
aed to the extent of $100,000 as a result 
of a fire which followed an explosion in 
a furnace at the mill, Feb. 13. 

The plant of the Peru Plow & Wheel 
Co., Peru, Ill, suffered from a fire Feb. 
14, which badly damaged the fitting room, 
machine shop, pattern room, superintend- 
ent’s office and a small warehouse. 

The blacksmith shop of the South Bal- 
timore Steel Car & Foundry Co., South 
Baltimore, Md., was partially destroyed 
by fire Feb. 17, the loss being in the 
neighborhood of $30,000. The burned 
building was in the center of the ex- 


round house, 


tensive plant, which was saved from de- 
struction only by heroic efforts of the 
firemen. The shop will be rebuilt at 
once. 

Michigan’s Fence Output.—The man 
ufacture of wire fence in Michigan dur- 
ing 1906 amounted to 4,581,200 tons, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by Labor 
Commissioner McLeod. The aggregate 
of raw material used in the wire fac- 
tories of the state cost $2,685,000, and the 
annual pay roll of the companies aggre- 
gated $635,272. The wire fence industry, 
which is a comparatively new one in 
Michigan, has nearly doubled its output 
during the past two years. 


Freighter Makes Record. — The 
steamer W. E. Corey, of the Pittsburg 
Steamship Co., made a wonderful rec- 
ord as an ore freighter on the great 
lakes last season, and carried more 
cargo than was ever moved by one 
vessel in the same time in the world. 
The boat was in commission 240 days, 
covered 44,529 miles and carried 302,- 
547 tons of iron ore. She delivered 30 
cargoes, averaging a little more than 
10,000 tons to the trip. Most of the 
Corey’s trips were from the head of 


Lake Superior to Lake Erie ports. 
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ROSEATE VIEW 


Of the Year’s Prosperity—Production 
of the Ohio Farmer Prophet 
for Coming Year. 

“The manufacturing business of this 
country will be exceeded and expanded 
to its full capacity, and all industries 
will be active and prosperous. The price 
of pig iron will be higher in 1907 than 
in 1906. This year will be the third 
prosperous one since 1904 for a rising 
iron market, for commercial prosperity 
and for general inflation of values.” 

The above is a part of the forecast for 
1907 issued by Samuel Benner, in a new 
edition of his little volume entitled 
“Benner’s Prophecies.” 

Mr. Benner is the well-known Ohio 
farmer who has attracted attention for 
many years by his prophecies in regard 
to the ups and downs in prices. In No- 
vember, 1903, Mr. Benner predicted that 
prices for pig iron, railroad stocks and 
many commodities would be lower in 
1904 than they were in 1903, and this 
prediction was fulfilled. He also pre 
dicted that after the year 1904 there 
would be a revivai in trade and better 
times, and that higher prices would pre- 
vail until the year 1911. In his fore- 
cast for 1905, he predicted that prices for 
pig iron would advance and be higher 
in 1905 than in 1904; that the volume of 
trade in 1905 would exceed that of 1904 
many millions of dollars, and that there 
would be good times for four years 
following. “Who,” said Mr. Benner in 
February, 1905, “can hesitate to buy pig 
iron, railroad stocks and industrial se- 
curities now to make money?” 

The new edition is like the edition 
of 1905 excepting that the forecast for 
1907 is added. The theory of cycles is 
fully explained. 

Samuel Benner was born at Bloom 
furnace, Lawrence county, O., Aug. 17, 
1832. During his early days his father 
was interested in some furnaces in the 
Hanging. Rock Iron region, and also 
owned a forge on Paint creek near Bain- 
bridge, Ross county, O. When the 
youth’s school days were over, he was 
taught book-keeping by his father and 
placed in the forge office, where he kept 
account of the pig iron bought and the 
hammered iron sold, and carried on con- 
siderable correspondence about charcoal, 
which was used in the fires of the forge. 
In 1852, Mr. Benner went to Gallia fur- 
nace, Gallia county, O., to keep store 
and clerk; a few years later he went to 
Keystone furnace, Jackson county, O., to 
take charge of the books, and later went 
to Eagle furnace, Vinton county, to act 
in the capacity of book-keeper and man- 
ager. By reason of the severe depression 
in the iron trade in 1861, Mr. Benner be- 
gan to look backward over his exper- 
ience at iron plants. Then the question 
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a period of good times and high prices 
followed by a period of hard times and 
low prices?” He remembered that in 
the year 1850 the price of pig iron had 
been down to $7.00 per ton, and in 1854 
the price had advanced to $50.00; that 
in 1861 the price was down below $20.00 
a ton, just where it had been in the 
year 1850. 

“I wondered,” 
recent letter to 


says Mr. Benner in a 
the editor of THe Iron 
Trave Review, “why this was so; that 
the price of pig iron should rise $30.00 a 
ton and then fall $30.00 a ton in a few 
years. In trying to solve this problem, 
which probably is a result of tariffs and 














SAMUEL BENNER. 


currencies, I was led to discover by the 
examination of prices in the past that 
the ups and downs in the iron trade oc- 
curred in accordance with certain rules 
and well defined cycles. These cycles 
are explained and verified in my book of 
prophecies. This book was first pub- 
lished in the year 1875, with predictions 
for the future as to the ups and downs 
in the prices of pig iron, hogs, corn and 
provisions, and the trend of general bus- 
iness, as governed by the cycles in iron. 
The iron cycle has always been my 
guide in the many successful predictions 
which I have made from year to year, 
as to the future direction of and 
general business, and the changes from 
good to poor trade, and from poor trade 
to good times and prosperity.” 


iron 


Will Build Plant—The Standard 
Welding Co., Cleveland, has purchased 
a tract of land containing five acres on 
the west side of the city, and in the 
spring, will erect a new plant to ac- 
An 
architect is now at work the 
plans. A main building, 125 by 450 
feet, 50 feet of which will be three 
stories and 75 feet one story, in addi- 
will be 


commodate its extended business. 
upon 


tion to other structures, 


arose in his mind, “Why should there be erected. 
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SOCIAL SETTLEMENT 





Will Be Feature of the New Plant of 
the Washburn Steel Castings & 
Coupler Co. 

A social settlement for all those who 
are connected with the business is to be 
a principal feature of the extensive new 
plant which the Washburn Steel Cast- 
ings & Coupler Co. is preparing to erect 
at Minneapolis. Thirty-seven acres of 
land on the outskirts of the city have 
been acquired, and this expanse of ground 
will be used in working out the ideas of 

the company. 
Plans Club Houses. 


Club houses for the employes with 
tennis courts and other facilities for 
their amusement, and, if the situation 
warrants, a number of small dwelling 
houses for the workmen are among the 
investments contemplated. “Ip is our 
idea to make our whole plant in the 
nature of a social organization,” says 
Stanley Washburn, sales manager of the 
company. “We are firmly of the opinion 
that it is the duty of ail employers of 
labor to consider not only the mere 
profit of their investment, but at the 
Same time to take such steps as may 
elevate in the highest degree the happi- 
ness and social well being of all the 
men employed. It is our intention, as 
far as possible, to make this plant a 
model one, not only as far as manu- 
facturing with profit is concerned, but 
also in our relations with the work- 
We believe strongly in the co- 
operative idea. We are considering a 
proposition of allowing our employes 
a participation in the stock of the com- 
pany so that every man may feel that 
he is not only an employe in the con- 
cern, but a co-worker with us.” 

To Erect Extensive Plant. 


The beginning of operations along 
this line, which, it is expected will take 
to conclude, will be in 
March or April. The first building to 
be erected will be a steel foundry with 
a capacity of 12,000 tons a year. The 
main building will be from 400 to 500 
feet long and from 100 to 150 feet in 
width. This will be followed by an 
administration building 60 x 100 feet. 
two stories in height, and in this con- 


men, 


several years 


houses, small chemical 
plant and such 
other auxiliary buildings will be put up. 
step the 


building of car shops in which all types 


nection store 


laboratories, power 


The next contemplated is 


of freight and tank cars are to be con- 


structed from steel made in the com- 


pany’s own foundry. A gray iron foun- 
dry, machine shops and perhaps a boiler 
shop are other proposed investments of 


the future. 
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TARIFF REVISIONS 


Announced by Canadian Minister of 
Finance.—Industrial News of 
Dominion. 

Toronto, Can., Feb. 26—Hon. W. S. 
Fielding, Canadian finance minister, an- 
nounced a large number of changes in 
the tariff now before Parliament, most 
of them of a minor or technical charac- 


ter. 

The following iron and steel articles 
are added to the free list; rotary kilns, 
revolving roasters and furnaces. of 
metals, of a kind not made in Canada; 
parts of machinery for twine manufac- 
turers; well drilling machinery and ap- 
paratus of a kind not made in Canada; 
boiler plate not more than 30 inches 
wide; wrought seamless tubes for boil- 
ers; wire rigging; steel wire to be 
used in the manufacture of ropes; and 
locomotives and passenger cars, etc., un- 
der the control of railway companies in 
the United States crossing the frontier. 

A new item is introduced com- 
prising flat-eye bar blanks, not punched, 
drilled or rolled, and edge plates of steel 
over 12 inches wide for use in steel struct- 
ufal work or car construction, on which 
the general tariff rate is fixed at $3 per 
ton and the preferential rate at $2. On 
scrap iron and steel the British pre- 
ferential rate has been reduced from 
70c to 50c per ton. 

The clause respecting the duty on 
rolled iron or steel beams which pro- 
vided for an ad valorem duty of Io per 
cent general and 5 per cent preferential 
has been altered to read as follows: 
“Rolled iron or steel beams, channels, 
angles, and other rolled shapes of iron 
or steel not punched, drilled or further 
manufactured than rolled, weighing not 
less than 35 pounds per lineal yard, 
not being square, flat, oval or round 
shapes and not being railway bars or 
rails, per top, preferential $2, general $3.” 
An increase in the drawbacks from 95 
to 99 per cent on duties on articles im- 
ported for manufacturing includes the 
following: Iron and steel used in manu- 
ufacture of mowing machines, reapers, 
harvesters, etc.; steel used in the manu- 
facture of springs and axles for vehicles 
other than railway cars; spiral spring 
stee] used in the manufacture of railway 
spiral springs; and steel used in the 
manufacture of cutlery and a variety of 
tools. 

Additions to the drawback list fixed 
at 99 per cent are: Rolled angles of 
iron or steel, nine and ten gage, not 
over one and one-half inches wide for 
bedstead manufacture; lap-welded 
tubing of iron or steel not less than two 
and one half inches diameter, testing 1,000 
pounds pressure to the square inch, 
when used in oil or natural gas wells 
and for transmission of natural gas; 
machinery and other articles imported 
prior to July 1, 1908, when entering into 
the cost of tin plate manufactured in 
Canada; and bituminous coal imported 
by proprietors of smelting works and 
converted into coke for the smelting of 
metals from ores. 


Large Canadian Orders:—The Tem- 
iskaming & Northern Ontario railway 
commission has awarded to the Algoma 
‘Steel Co. of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., the 
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contract for 65,000 tons of steel rails nec- 
essary to complete the section of the road 
from Englehart, the present temporary 
terminus, northward to a junction with 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, a distance of 
45 miles. The commission has also given 
orders for 200 more freight cars to cost 
about $175,000. Of these, 100 will be 
of steel, to be built by the Montreal Car 
Construction Co. The remaining 100 will 
be wooden cars, to be built by the Rath- 
bun Co., Deseronti, Ont. 


A NOTABLE CONCRETE 
BUILDING. 


The warehouse of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Chicago, which is now under con- 
struction, promises to be one of the most 
notable concrete structures ever erected. 
The building will cover 140,000 square 
feet, or approximately 3% acres, and will 
have a height of eight stories. The 
foundations are piles, with reinforced 
concrete caps. All columns, exterior 
walls, and several of the interior walls, 
girders, floors, stairs and roof will also 
be of reinforced concrete and the dock 
will be made of the same material. The 
first floor will contain four tracks with 
spacing for 40 freight cars. The various 
floors will be divided into seven sec- 
tions, with about equal areas, separated 
by fireproof walls and fire doors. The 
stairs and elevators will be enclosed in 
concrete shafts. Approximately 6,000 
tons of twisted steel bars, spiral hoops 
and rods will be used for reinforcing the 
columns, the square, twisted, and round 
rods being used in the girders and floors. 
Approximately 80,000 barrels of cement 
will be required. The contract for its 
erection has been awarded to Geo. A. 
Fuller Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIES. 


Harrisburg, Pa, Feb. 26.—Potts 
Bros., Iron Co., has awarded the con- 
tract for the rebuilding of the burned 
mill, Pottstown, to Fred Keiser. The 
puddle mill 42 x 160 feet, will be re- 
built. The plate mill will also be im- 
proved and the machinery overhauled. 

The entire plant of the Chester Tube 
Co., Chester, is to be put into operation 
again. 

The Lebanon Valley Iron Co. has 
re-elected these officers: President, H. 
H. Light; treasurer, S. P. Light;  sec- 
retary, W. S. Davis. The officers and 
S. L. Light, J. Warren Light, Eli Att- 
wood, Lebanon, W. W. Light and E. 
D. Horst, Reading, form the board of 
directors. 

The Danville Stone & Mfg. Co., Dan- 
ville, elected W. B. Chamberlain, presi- 
dent; Alexander Foster, secretary, and 
W. F. McClure, treasurer at the annual 


meeting. 
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SCARCITY OF LABOR 


Diminishes Coke Output of Alabama 
Consolidated Coal & Iron Co, 
The annual report of the Alabama 
Consolidated Coal & Iron Co. in 
pamphlet form is being distributed to 
stockholders. The financial statement, 
covering operations in the year ending 
Oct. 31, 1906, was made public several 
weeks ago. In discussing the affairs of 
the company President Bush says: 
“The coke different 
plants were operated continuously dur- 


ovens at the 


ing the year excepting short periods 
for holidays, etc. The same scarcity 
of coke oven labor as prevailed last 
year continued through the fiscal 
year, except that the scarcity was ac- 
centuated on account of increased de- 
mand for labor of all kinds. During the 
year the production of coke was 262,- 
119 tons, as against 268,383 tons the 
year previous—which was a slight fall- 
ing off—due entirely to inability to se- 
cure sufficient coke oven labor. 

“The improvements at the coal 
mines during the year were chiefly the 
completion of construction ef 150 new 
coke ovens at two of the plants, im- 
provement of the haulage system, en- 
largement of water works, construction 
of additonal houses for miners and 
coke oven labor—thus bringing the ca- 
pacity of one of the mines up to 1,400 
tons per day and the other 1,000 tons 
per day. Work on the new furnace 
at Gadsden has been continued dur- 
ing the year, and pushed as vigorously 
as labor conditions and delays of ma- 
chinery and material would admit.” 


Will Remove Dust.—The Carnegie 
Steel Co. has awarded contracts to 
the Buffalo Forge Co. for gas scrub- 
bing fans to be installed at the Edgar 
furnaces, the Carrie fur- 
plant. 


Thomson 
naces and the Youngstown 
These are especially designed for re- 
moving the ore dust from blast fur- 
nace gases, preparatory to their use in 
gas engines. The first gas engine at 
the Edgar Thomson works has been 
in successful operation for about six 
weeks, and the same system will be in- 
stalled at the other points mentioned. 
All of the scrubbing fans are being 
built by the Buffalo Forge Co., which 
has installed similar outfits at the 
Lackawanna Steel Co.’s plant and 
elsewhere. 


Steam Shovel Co., 
distribute . $50,000 


The Marion 
Marion, O., will 
among its employes, according to the 


wages and the amount of time worked. 











